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Preface 

This final reE)6rt summarizes the activities and results of the second , 
year (Phases HI, iV, V) of the fecial Educatiori Planning Model) SEPM 
project {#300-76-0ii7). It supplements the Progress Report submitted in 
February 1977 for the first year (Phases I, II) of the project. 
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L History of Proj^t \ 

I 

1. 



This project was ofigihally proposed (|ctober 'i975 in response to a 
Request^for Field Inftiated studies. 'She Abstract of that proposal 

stated: - 

f • - ' - - - - k* 

^ ♦ » ' \ 

The purpose of this project is to research^ develop, field 
test, and disseminate a j5lannjng tool to assist policy 
makers and planners estimate special education program 
needs and project the coste required to meet these needs. 
Produ&ts win be a structured process which allows the- 
planners to describe tteir total state special education 
program^ both currently ah for desired or anticipated 
future prograhi changes. A -^computerized, projectidq 
modeL wiH fee employed to caieul^^^ and project number 
of ehiidrerf to Be served, -services to be offered^ 
personnel and other resources required, and the resultant 
/ costs. The pro^ject ion model wiU also allow th^ .user 
investigate the impact of .alternative patterns of service 
delivery. ... * . ^ :^ 

- . . : 

The projection model will utilize a computer si mul^t ion 
for ease jaml speed of computation, but will be specif i- ' t 
caUy designad for use by personi^'withdut formal com- 
puter trainmg.v While the planning • process, and the - 
(projection modd make decisions for policy 
fnakers and planners/^^ will _aid them by asking the : 
relevant pla^nning questions and it^y rapidly computing and 
presenting to them th$ results <^ their assumptions or 
decisions^ . . f''^^^ ^ " 

Specifically, in theXpla^^ process, jjtfe Users will be 

asked a senes of quas^^ which will require thei to 

provide some data, settect certain assumptions, and iake 

a series of decisions Concerning spefcial education. 'Sfese 

users will iiraot thejr own assumptions and prioritieJip 

areas such a^»cidence rates, handicapping conditions to 

He servedj services to be off ered, program standards for 

the various services, and costs of resources. A set of 

"fiU-ii1^the-blanl<" forfns complete with instructibns will 

be used to direct the input process. The forms will be [" 

simple and easy to complete. ^ 
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Three years later, it may be stated that the fuii purpose and benefits of 
the proposal have been realized. ^ 

On August 2, 1976, the contract for the first year of the project was 
approved. The first year of funding included Phases I and II of the 
project, the "Design and Development" and ."Additional Field Testing" 
phases. During that first year, the piahhing process was refined and the 
supporting aomputer program was designed. The plarihihg process arid 
projection model were introduced to five states (Pennsylvania, Florida, 
California, Arkansas, Idaho) and one large school district (San Diego * 
JUriified) by means of a user conference arid site visits. " User reaction 
was enthusiastic and the Progress Report (F'ebruary 25, 1977) for the 
first year sumriiarized the project's success as follows: - 

In sum, the projectiori model has proved itself to bje a - 
versat^e, practical aid to dej*isi^on-makers, far surpassing 
our original e3^€^t£^ions reg»din^ its flexibility. Devel- 
opirig the input: assumptions has been found to be 
somewhat harder than ariticipated because plannets' time 
has b^een aH too often consujned by reacting to present 
developments rather than guiding future effort^ - Jt 

project has provided ari opportunity for special education V 
staff as well as representatives of other agencies to get ' ; ^ 
together to discuss, in a focused manner, where they are 
heading and hpw t^ey can best attain their objectives. 

^ 

0n August 9, 1977, the contract for the second year of the project was 

approved. Inoludedlin the second year were the "Dbcuriieritation," 

"Dissemination," and^"State Projectioris" phases qf the project. The 

original work plan was reduced in scope by the elimination of .^oriie 

iriteraetiori with BEH (corifererices and reports) and by the elimination 

of seven states. Later^ three states were added to bring the authorized 

number to 26. Paticipating states iricluded: Alaska, Arizona, Delaware, 

District of Columbia, Georgia^ Hawaii, Ibwa^ Louisiana, Mairie, Massa- 



chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska^ New York^ North 

Carolina^ North Dakota, Qhib, Gklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, 

■ " _ _■_ _ _ _ _ _ . < 

Vermont, Washington, West Virginia^ and Wisconsin. 

In addition to ongoing efforts with the first group of 'participants, tf\e 
second year of the project began with an intensive effort to inform 
• states of the availability of SEPM. A brochure was prepared and mggled 
to appra&imately eight representatives from eacl(f\of the states and 
territories that had not been part of the effort in the first year. In 
addition, presentation was made at the NASDSE meeting in Costa 
Mesa in September 1977. 

Over 35 states volunteered to participate in the project. BEH and MAC 
selected 2B from this list. Representatives from .the states were 

' convened for a series of oneway user workshops held ^ Portland, 

" Minneapolis, Boston, and New Orleans. 

't 

^ Following the workshops, 25 of the '26 states submitted data which were 
verified by MAC staff. Projections were generated and. sent to the 
states for review and revision. Once satisfactory data were developed,' 
MAC staff visited each state to explain the projections and their policy 
implieationsi Typically, states chose to either revise their assumptions 
or to generate projections using alternative assumptibns. These addi- 
tional projections were then mailed to the states with written 
comments. . • 

^AU materials used in the project have been packaged and are now 
available for purchase at cost by both participating and non^artici- 

j)ating agencies. The package is self-contained: it has been designed for 
installation and use without the need for intervention by MAC. 



All the approved work steps were completed by September 1978. Copies 
of the basic material are beiri| forwarded with this report to BEH* . 
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IL l)escf iptidn of SEPM 

The Speeiai Education Planning Model (SEPM) is a systematic process 
for estimating t^e needs and costs of special education. It has been 
developed to assist state and Id^al education agencies plan for their 
future s^ediai Iducatiorr prog^ 



The SEPM planning process establishes a framework for gathering, 
ordering, and analyzing relevant information related to 'the Jtotal special 
education program^ Users are asked to provida data on their current 
programs and to make assUmptions and decSions ooncerning their 
anticipated program offerings. Since edueatipnal agencies vary in their 
approaches to serving handicapped children and in the laws and 
regulations under which they operate, users tailor SEPM "^o their 
Individual states. This is done by specifying all key data inputs^ such as 
handicapping conditions, incidence rates, programs and services id be 
offered, costs of educational resources, sfudent-persdnnel ratios^ arid 
the length of the planning period. Furthermore,- the data gathering 
format is designed to allow incorporation of planned or cdrisidefed 
program changes, such as additional programs or services, different 
staffing patterns, or new groupings of children. 

SEPM then generates a series of multi-yeaJ: prdjectidris df an agericy^s 
expected future special education program. The pi^jections are annual 
estimates— both by category of student and type of prdgram— df : 
_ . . -I / 

• NumDef of special education students served and unserved^ 

• Number of instructidr^ persdnnel required 

► _ _ _ •__ _ _ _ ' _ . _ 

• Gdsts^df serving special educatidri studertts 

• Number df studifits served^ persdririel requirements, arid 
cdsts for related services. ' : ' 



o 
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SEPM allows Users to estimate quic5kly arid accurately the effects &i 



varying" assumptions regarding programs and cos,ts. It pemits users to 
assess^ the results of cbntiriUing current policies arid practices arid to 
evaluate changes that would result from neW or modifie<t programs. 
"What if" questions cari be explored. For exariiple: What if the average 
siz^ of self-contained classrooms for handicapped students were 
lowered (or raised) by two stude^rits per class? What if more mildly 
handicapped students could be served in a resource room program rather 
than iri a self^britairied class? What if ari instructional aide were added 
to certain programs and the average student-teacher ratio were 
iricreased by teri? These arid riiariy other potential program changes can 
be projected with SEPM*. 



The essence of policy analysis is the cojuparisdn of alternative 
approaches. SEPM was designed to facilitate such efforts, the 
alternatives may.be either tajrge (e.g.j iritrbdUctibri bf a hew iristrUc- 
tiohaiprograrii) or small (e.g., a decrease in the studerit/teachef ratio in 
special classes by 1). Use of SEPM in tTtis fashion will allow a planner tb' 



approxima^ and analyze; the effects of potential program changes prior 
to theirjmplementatfon. For example, the cost bf a proposal tb have an 
iristructional aide in evfery special classroom could be estimated by 
running the model both without an aide and with an aide in the special 
classroom, arid then comparing the projected costs for the two runs. The 
projections in the "with aide" run would alsb indicate the nUriiber bf 
aides that would be required to staff the classrooms. 



As a tool for policy analysis, the greatest value of SEPM comes from 
^wo primary uses^: • 



Imprbving arid refiriing, the 



basic as^Umptioris regardirig 



future special education progratns. 

Cbrriparirig alternative prbgraijris arid arisweririg "what' if" 
questibris. ; 
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Rarely will the first set of projections dev^lbped^be sufficient for policy 
' analyses.. States using SEPM have invariably, found that their initial 
projections needed modifications. Sometimes the assumptions proved to 
be unrealistic and required revision. In other ca^es^ the results 
represented more of - a dream than a practical plan for special 
education. An example might be a case in which total program costs 
were initially shown to triple in two years, which would be beyond both 
state and local fiscal capability. 

J* 

Additionally, some of the data which are input into SEPM maf be more 
reliable than others. For example,, one may have confidence in the 
accuracy of the b^inning number of students served (based on rec^t 
child count ihformatibh), bUt may have much less confidence in the 
placement pattern of students five years into the future. In this case, it 
may be desirable to try several different placement patterns to see 
what impact the changes from the initial assumptions ^ould have. The 
- placement pattern thSt seems most realistic could then be selected. 

In shorty development of appropriate projections for planning will 
probably require several iterations as the data and assumptions are 
made successively more realistic and accurate. 

' >r-^ _ i 

Statee fi^e derived the greatest benefit from SEPM by going beyond a 

single set of projections./ The use of SEPM to simulate different 

approaches or program, changes has permitted testing of the probable 

impacts of these alternatives in terms of students to be served^ 

personnel requirements, and costs. 
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m. Work Prbdtic^t i ^ 

, The 30 agencies in which SEPM has been implemented have ail received 

a minimum of one iteration of a Ibng-rarige plan. IVIariy agencies have 

gone througfi five to ten iterations, the projections have been used/of a 

'number of purposes as. described in ttie previous s^cjtiori. In principle, ; 

the states should update their base plans periodically and, ideally, : 

should Use the model every time they are considering a revision to their 

program assumptions. Several states have in fact requested the 

complete SEPM package for installation of their own computer systems. 

It is expected that more will follow once they are informed of its 

availability and the cost ($45). In addition, non~pa»ticipating agencies ^ 

may also wish lo purchase the package and install *it using the detailed : 

ft 

irtstructioris that accbmpahy the package. 

— . . . _ , ' ; . ^ I 

The package includes four major components. Each is described below: 

.. . i 

1. User Manual 

^ The user manual contains a description ot the process and model, 
a discussion of the necessary inputs^ the Step^y^tep procedure 
for filling out the input worksheets, a description of the^ r - 
projections, and a discussion relating to the piblicy issues implicit 
in the projections. Projections may b&^developed for instructional ' 
£>fograms alone or for instructional programs arid related services 
using one or more age groups. ^ 

2. fiiput Worteheets V 

The .worksheets are used to develop the inputs that will be used in 
the generation of SEPM prbjectibris. .One or several age grouping 
. may be used. Each grouping requires a separate set of input 
worksheets. - - 
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The computer documentation comprises a description of the 
computer E5rogram^ the format needed for the input data, a 
complete listing of the program's source code^ instructions for 
installing the program on. another comptlter 'system, and descrip- 
tive flow charts. This is prirharUy a technical dbcumeht, although 
the chart of the program's structure may be understood by people 
without computer experience. 

4* Computer Tape 

the tape contains five elements: 



1. SEPM-INSTALL (installation instructions) 

2. SEPM-INPUT (the input format) 

3; SEAPLAN-DATA (the sample data set) 

4i SEAPLAN-dUTPUT (the sample projections) 

5. SEPM-SdURCE (the source code for the program) 

A letter will be sent to all state direotors of special education 
annduncing the availability of the package, fii addition, the contact 
people in the SEPM project states will be informed. Letters will also go 
to NASDSE and CEC. A project deseription has already been sent to 
BEH for inclusion in its marketing program^ " 
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I. INT5DDUCTH5N TO SEPM 
BAp^GHOUND ^ ; 

Sine?" the eSucational requirements of children with handicapping condi- 
tions are often so varied and complex^ planning future special education 
programs is a difficult task. Every year, new methods of providing service 
to handicapped children are being implemented, and more handicapped 
students are becoming involved in the mainstream of pubHe education. The 
numbers of stddents, services, and trained personnel needed to staff special 
programs, with their resultant impact on prbgrami costs, must be known in 
order to plan effectively. The Special ES^ucation Planning Model (SEPM) is 
designed to help planners organize, understand, 6ihd project theseitritical 
factors.' 



SEPM was funded in June 1976 under 'a contract with the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Offic^e of Education. During the first 
year of the project, five states and one large school district participated in 
field testing SEPM. TheJ^e educational agencies— Arkansas, California, 
Florida, Idaho, Pehhsylvariia, and Sah Diego Unified School District— used 
SEPM to develop sets of projections showing numbers of students and 
personnel^ types of services^ and costs for their future special education 
programs, fii some of the stat^, multiple sets of projections were 
developed in order to show the impact of different program alternatives. 
Although each of the test sites had different ways of planning their 
programs, SEPM was adapted so as to provide projections which were useful 
to each situation. 

Following the field testing, SEPM was refined: the input process materials* 
were revised and imprbverriehts were made in the computer program to 
accommodate a wider range of different planning strategies. The second 
year of the project involved a widespread disserriihatibh effort with the 
participation 5^26 additional states, including Alaska, Arizona, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Georgia^ Hawaii^ Idwa^ Louisiana, Maine, MassachU- 
S€itts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, 
Vermont^ Washington, West Virginia arid Wiscbhsih. 



WHATISSEPM? ' /y^ 

The Special Educatiqri Plfiuihirig Model is^ a systematic process for 
estimating the needs and costs of special education. 'It li^s been developed 
to assist state and local education agencies plan for their; future special 

education programs. : ^ - f . 

— • 

The SEPM planning process provides a framework for ^ther^ing, ordering, 
and analyzing relevant information related to the total special education 
program. Users are asked to provide data on their current programs and to 
make assumptions and decisions concerning their anticipated prdgfam 
offerings. Since educational agencies vary in th^eir approaches to serving 
handicapped children and in the laws and regulations under. which they 
operate^ Users tailor SEPM to their iridividufid situations.- This is done by 
specifjrihg ail key data inputs, such as handicapping conditions, incidence 
rates, programs and services to be offered, costs of educational resources, 

studeht-persohnei ratios, and the length of the planning period. In addition, 

, - ^ - - - - - - 

the data ^thering format is designed to allow incdrpbratibh of planned or 
considered program chfiihges, such as additional programs or services, 
different staffing patterns, or new groupings of children. 



SEPM then generates a seri^ of multi-year projections of an agency's 
expected future special education program. The projectibhs are annual 
estimates— both by category of student and type of program— of: 

Number of special education students served and unserved 
Number of instructional personnel required ^ 
Costs of serving special education students 
Number of students served, personnel requiremehts, and costs 
for related services 

The relationship between the input data requirements and the output 
projections is illustrated diagrammatically in Figure 1 below. 
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Total student Population 
Classificatibri Categories 
' Incidence Rkes 
Beginning ^Niiiiiber of Stiiderits^ \ 



Full Service Year 
Student Plipe-In Pattern 
'Types of Prdgrp 
Resources for Each Program 
Prlles of Resources 
Student Placeient Patterns 
Nuiiiber of Students Served per 
Prograin Unit 



Mm Servi£Es 



Types of Services 
Resources for Each Service. 
Prices for Resources 
Service Levels 
Timing and Phase-In Pattern 
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Special EducatiqnWnts • . 

By eiaasificatton Category 
By Instructional Program ' • ' 
By instructional Program for Each 
Classification 

By Instructional Program and Ciassificafton 
for Each Jear 

-_ . . ( ' 

By Classification 
By. Instructional 

isis 

By Classification Category /■- 
By Instructional Program ^ " 

(both in current and inflated dollars) 

Students, Personnel, and Costs of 
Instructional Prograifls' 
By Classification Category 
By instructional Program 

'I fiTF n ^F PUirF^ 

Students, Personnel i arid Costs for Each 
Related Service * • 
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SEPM allows' users to estimate quickly arid accurately the effects of 
varying assumptions regarding programs and costs. It permits users to 
assess the results of cbritiituirig current policies arid practices and to 
evaluate changes that would result from new or modified programs, "What 
if" questions cari be explored. For example: What if the average size of 
self-contained cJassrooms for handl<^pped students were lowered (or 
raised) by two students per class? What if more mildly handicapped 
students cbuJd be served in a resource room program rather than in a self- 
contained clais?' What^if an instructional aide were added to certain 
prbgrariis arid the average studerit^teacher ratio were iricreased by ten? 
These and many other potential program changes can be projected with 
SEPM. In Section VI^ Using the Prdjections, this capability of SEPM is 
discussed in de tail. 

SEPM enables plaririers arid policy riiakers in special edUcatibri tb foresee 
the impact of educational and financial decisions prior to their impiemen- 
tatibri. It provides a means bf explbririg arid comparing alternative 
approaches to reaching the goal of providing an appropriate education for 
all haridicapped children. 
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m HOW te pseeEs> 

i ^ ■ ■ ' 

The SEPM planning process has^een divided into sixr steps. For each step 
there is a corresponding worksheet to record the information or assump- 
tions required. The worksheets are then used to create the datiai set that 
will be input to the SEP^^prograni. 



Each step consists of three parts: 
t. Discussion 



&ch of the data elements heeded for the model is discussed in detail. 
Some of these data may be readily obtainablie, such as total numbers 
of school age children. For other information, such as incidence of 
handicapping conditions, it may be necessary to make ''best guesses." 
When fiUirig out the worksheets, use the best ihfbrmatibh available, 
but keep in mind that an^^^^^the data and assumptions may be 
changed to generate subsequent sets of prdjectibhs after the first set 
hks been analyzed. 



2. Directions 



After the discussion of each step, there are specific directions for 
completing the corresponding worksheets. Two sets of blank work- 
sheets are provided. It may be necessary to make extra copies of 
these blank worksheets for alternative assumptions, for subsequent 
revisions, and/or to record data for more than one age group. 

Example 

Following the directions for completing the worksheets, there are 
sample filled-ih worksheets corresponding to each step. The data on 
the amples pertain to a hypothetical state and represent one possible 
plan, called SEA PLAN. The worksheets are examples only and are 
hot intended to suggest any particular program or cost data. The 
projections that are generated by these worksheets are later shown in 
Section V, Understanding the Reports. 
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DATA PSEPAHATIbN PROCEDURE 

Based on the experience developed in earlier stages of the SEPM project^ 
the fdlldwing procedure is recommended for preparing the data: 

!• Determine who will have both primary and secondary responsibilities 
for coordinating the necessary data and assumptions. Primary 
responsibility has typically been mairitairied by the special ei^ucatibri 
director or a staff assistant. Secondary responsibili^ has been shared 
by such people as the Title VI-B cddrdihatbr^ the MIS director, 
finance arid budget officers, arid program coordinators, 

2. Gather the necessary dbcumeritatiori. Actual data gathering has not 
proveri to be complex or time consuming. The documents required 
may include: the Annual Prdgram Plan, special educatibri enrollment 
reports^ administrative regulations and guidelines, state plans, sum- 
mary financial reports, and child count data. 

3,. If the student population is to be subdivided into more than one age 
grdup, select brie age grbUp with which to begin arid follow that same, 
age group through ati the steps before proceeding to a second or third 
age group. Prepare a separate set of wdrksheets for each age grdUp 
selected. Ideritify each set of worksheets by date arid number ^^the 
cover sheet of the set. 

4; Using one set of blank worksheets, complete -each worksheet after 
readirig the discUssidri and directibris for the cbrrespbridirig step. If 
possible, keep the set of worksheets intact to avoid confusion; 
•however, a set may be split apart if separate individul^ are preparing 
different wbrksheets iri' the set. 

5. Only dne set d^assUmptibris may be submitted ori a sirigle worksheet. 
To make revisions or substitute alternatives, fill out new worksheets 
for each change desired. Then cdmplete separate cdver sheets^ giving 
each riew input worksheet or set of worksheets an ideritifyirig number 
(Input Set #). 

; 6 



It is necessary to complete all elements on Worksheet 1 through 

Worksheet 4 in order to obtain prbjectiohs. Worksheets 5 and B are 

- - -- - -- -. . ; — 

optional; either or both may. be completed^ filled in at a later time, or 



omitted ai together. 



Gomptete ail sections oh all>the. required wbrksAeets. The; program 
cannot run with missii^ data or assumptions^ If data are hot 
avaiiabie, take a •best guess; the ^bdel can be re|iiri again with ne 

data. ' ..-^ "11;,— v.__ 



m. DEVELOPING mptirs Fbi^^sriitic'ndNAL programs 

♦x , . • ■ r 

STEPl TOTAL ST^ENT POPULATION ^ : ;^ ^ 

The first ' step is to collect information on the state's total student 
population. This information includes the age group or groups -for which 
projections are desired, the years to be included in the planning period, and 
population estimates for each year. 



Age Group 

i . ' \ 

A set of projections will represent one age group^ This' age group may 
consist^ o<^all ages, school, age only, preschboj ohly^ or any other ^ge 
^grouping. More than one age group may be ch6san,^buf each different age 
group will require a separate set of input worksheets and will result in a 
Separate set of projections. Below is a list of age groups which hav,e been 
used. These may be separated, combined in other ways (for example, 
schooE^ge may be divided into elementary aijd secondary groups), or 
modified to fit the stateDs specific age ranges. ^ ' 

School Ag4 * 

de^eraily included in this age range, are ehiWren from age 6 ; 
through &gi._17, although in some states the nange may start 
with age 5 and extend to age 18. : ^ - 

Preschool Age 

State law or regulations usually specify ages of children eligible 
• * for service in this group; generflly^t includes ages 3 through 5. 



Postschooi Age 

This group includes individuals who are past the age of high 
school graduation* The range is Usually from age 18 through 21, 
but may go higher in some states. 

i Below Preschool Age 

•V • _ 

Seme states distinguish another group eligible for educational 
. services--<jhildren from birth through age 2^s distinct from 
the preschool grbUp. 

PlaiinB^ Period 

In this first step, users select a planning period— the years for which 
projections are desired. Choose a base year or beginning year as a starting 
point; the beginning year of the planning period should be that For which the 
most data on children receiving special education are available. Tliis wiU 
* usually be the prior year or. th^ current year. Choose an ending year which 
seems realistic for planning. Up to ten included in the 

planning period. y 

Population Estimates 

FbVWch age group chosen, SEPM requires population estimates 6f the total 
number of children (both handicapped and non-handicapped) in that age 
group. Population figures are required for each year in the planning period 
and wBl include actual numbers for prior or current years and estimates for 
K;: future years. Either total population (children both in school and out of 
f'' school) for a single age group or, in the case of school age groups^ school 
enrollments may be used. If school enrollment data are used,-be sure to 
include riumbers of children in other pubHc and private agency programs as 
well. (These population estimates wiU be us^d later in conjunction with 
estimated incidence rates to project the special education pofjulation; 
thel^fore the population bases for both the total number of children and 
the incidence rates must be consistent.) 
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Frequently, the state department of education has available the necessary 
population estimates. If not, census sources can often provide these, data. 
ether sources may be population studies done by state agencies or 
businesses. - • * 

Inflation Bate ' ^ ' 

SET^IVI automatically calculates future costs in constant dollars and can also- 
calculate total costs jn inflated dollars. If a calculation in inflated dollars 
is desired, an annual rate of inflation should be selected. 
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To Complete the Cover Sheet: 

Complete a separate cover sheet to accompany each set of worksheets; 

l^»a> In the space marked AGE GROUP, enter the name of the age 

•^^j. __ _: ^_ __ ^ _ __ , 

group to which the data on this set of worksheets apply. 
Prepare ajseparate set of work and a separate cover sheet 

for each age group. ^ ^ 

. 2; In the space marked INPUT. SET #, enter a designation 
representing this specific set of worksheets. _jf 

3. In the ;^ace marked DATE SUBMITTED, enter the date this set 
of worksheets was submitted for input. 

To ebmptete Worksheet i: 

1.. In the column headed YEARS IN PLANNING PERIOD, write in 

eac5h year of the planning period. Use school years (e.g., 1977- 
1978, 1978-1979). 

2. ft the column headed TOTAL STUDENT POPtJtATiON, enter 
the total numbers of children (both handicapped and non- 
hahdicapped) estimated for each school year in^t^ie-^ptnhing 
period. 

3. In the box marked ANNUAL RATE OF INFLATION, enter a 
percentage to be used as the price inflation rate. 
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eeVER SHEET 



SPECIAL EbUCATlbN PLAN KING MODEt (SEfM) 



XE Se.P^ PuRM INPUT SET t ^ 



GROUP -3CV^C5c>c- f=^oe: DATE SUBMITTED 



11 / I 8 / T T 



Prepare a separate set of worksheets for each age 
group. If this Is a revision of a previous sub*- 
inlssibhj complete a separate cover sheet and attach 
It to the revised worksheets. 
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WORKS 11 EUT \l TOTAL ODENT POPULATldN 



1 



YEARS IN PrANNlNfi PERIOD 
(lip to 10 years) 



19 7 7 " >9 



15 78 ^9 



19 -79 - 19 eo 



19 eo " 19 81 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



i9 



19 



19 



t 



TOTAl STUDENT POI'DCCTION 



2 ^ OOOj 000 



1, 840^0 OG 



V - - - - 

Nocfii In aubecquent fonns; uae the fi^st year as the acBlgnatlon 
^ for tKu school ysijr (u.|j.. '80 for 'BO-'SI). 



ANNUAL RAtE OP PlUCE INl-LATION 
TO BE ASSUMED: 
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STEP 2: SPECIAL EDUCATION POPULATION 



In this step information is eoHeeted on the types of children requiring 
fecial education and on the numbers of students who are receiving special 



education services. 



Classifiaition Catteries 



The classification categories used to identify those children who are 
eiigibie for fecial education are selected. Any system of classificatibn 
categories may be used. While many states have de-emphasized traditional 
medical or disability categories, these ma^ stiH be used for reporting and 
planning purposes. Some states may wish to use non-traditional categories, 
ones that refer more directly to educational programming. The choice of 
classification categories is up to the planner but should be appropriate to 
the needs of the state. SEPM will accept any ciDnfiguratiion, as long as 
there is not an overlap which would result in double counting of children; 

that is^ each child should be assigned to only one category. The 

__ " / " . 

categories chosen win be used throughout, the planning period for a given 

set of projections. - i 

Classification categories may different for different age groups. Tgere 
are generally fewer types of handicapping ebnditidhs in preschool and 
postschool age populations for which services are provided; in some 
instances^ a separate classification system may be more appropriate for 
these groups. 



The following are examples of different kinds of classification systems: 
• A traditional system for classif ying handicapped Children, such 



as the one used for current federal reporting requirements: 



i. 
2. 
Z. 

4. 
5. 



Speech Impaired 



Deaf 



Mehtaiiy Retarded 
Hard of Hearing 



6. Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 

7. QrthbpedicaUy. Impaired 

8. Other Health Impaired 



VisuaHy Handicapped 



9. Deaf-Blind 

10. Multir-Ha^dicapped_ 

11. Spetjffle leartiihg Disability 
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An educational C5lassificatibri system^ such as that 
specified -in the CaHforhfa Master Plan for Special 
EdUcatio^^Bhich consists of four pro^am/classi- 



ficatiohs: 



1. Gorhrhunicatively Hapdicapped 

Students who are deaf, deaf^lihd, severely hard 
of hearing, severely Jangtage handicapped (in- 
cluding aphasic), and language and speech handi- 
capped. 

2. Physically Handicapped 

Students who are blind, partially seeing^ ortho^ 
dically handicapped, and other health impaired. 



3. Learning Handicapped 

Students who have learning disabilities and be- 
havior disorders, ^nd those who are educationally 
retarded (EMR). ^ 

4. Severely Handicapped 

" " 

Students who are develbpmentaU^ handicapped^ 
moderately mentally retarded (TMR)^ autistic^ and 
seriously embtibhally disturbed. 

Other states have emplbyed a system which classifies 
students according to the severity of their laarhihg 
needs or the educational arrangements by which they 
receive instruction. 



1. Mainstream 

Students in fegu^r cJa^rooms served through 
consulting teachers or by speech and language 
services only. 



2. Mttd 

Students in regular clasrooms receiving special 
education assistance in resource rooms. 

3. Moderate 

Students requiring full time special classes. 
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4i Severe 

Students requiring intensive services, often resideritiaL 



i 



Inciflience llate 

ih 'drd^r td; make pfdjectidns of tii^ _numt>er^ df children td be served by 
ipecjai education) it is ^cessary to estimate tlie rate df occurrence of 
thdse children with' spec&l^^ucatidh fteeds. Thia' estimate is usually 
expressed as an incidence rate, whicH is ah e^ipected p.§rcen^ge of children 
with the tendickp or special need in the, total population within a ^ecific 
age group (e.g., the percentage of deif children in the school age group). 



In planning) it would be ideal if incidence rates Wre.lictiigl reflectid^^ df 
occurrence. However, estimates df incidence «e generally to based" oh 
empirical data^ as few census data are availafcle. With the Exception of 
some of the more obvious disabilities, suctr as bHndnesi or orthopedic 
handicaps, planners must rely on professional judgnyent to make estimates 
of iheidehee rates. ' r-'^^ - ; 



One method of establishing incidence rates is to Use thp actual number d^ 
handicapped studen'te served, plus*tHose identified but unserved, as a base. 
These are the kndwn riumbers df students. Add' to this the numbers of 
children that ar^ as yet uhidehtified, but who are thbughtkp. be ih need of 
special education. Then divide this total fifltifHated /lumbw by the total 
populatioh number bh Worksheet 1. This must be done for each category td 
arrive at an incidence rate for each category. An example: 







Identified 




Total 


Cat^wy 


Served 


Unserved 


^nidentined 


Estimate 












EMR 


28,666- 


8,666 


i,0oe ' 


40,000 



Total population (from Worksheet 1): 2,000,000 
Incidence rate: 40,0013 -r 2,000,000 = .02 / i' 
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These incidence pates will vary among states due to a number of factofs^ 
including differences in definitions of categories^ differences iri pfofessiohal 
expertise available to diagnose disabilities, presence of interest groups 
representing a specific handicap^ arid everi style of livirig. ^ 

Th^e incidence rates will also vary arribrig age grbups; for example, speech 
impairmerits are normally high iri the elementary age group, but are 
considerably less ffgquent at the secondary level. Some handicaps will riot 
show up until the child begins school^ with the result that iriciderice rates are 
generally lower for the preschool age group. 

The incidence rate should reflect those children requiring special education in 
each category. It may be iriipbrtarit tb consider that sbriie childreri, while 
beirig handicapped, may not require special education services. 

Be sure that the iricidence rates chosen relate to the popuJa^tiori specified iri 

_ _ _ _ _ ^ 

Step 1. For example, if schbol enrollments were used, the incidence rates 

should apply bnly tb childreri attendirig school. If total riuriibers of childreri 

within an age group were used, the incidence rates should^e reflective of 

children but bf schbbl as weU as in schbbl. 



Below are examples bf various estimated iricidence rates for handicapping 
eonditibris in the school age population: 



Handicapping 






North"^ 


Coriditibri 


Hawaii^ 


BEH^ 


Dakota 


Mentally Retarded 


i.95% 


3; 90% 


2.25% 


teaming Disabled 


2.00 


\ 2.56 


5.66 


Emotionally Handicapped 


.19 


2.66 


3.96 


Speieeh Handicapped 


3.00 


3.56 


5.60 


Visually Handicapped 


.03 


.22 


.08 


Hearing Haridicapped 


.20 


.57 


2.10 


Physically Haridicapped 


.10 


.56 


.50 


Multi-Haridicapped 


.01 


.06 


.50 


Total 


7.39% 


12.3596 


18. 4396 • 



1. See fbUbwirig page for notes 
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3. J, S. Kakalik, et. al., Services for Handicapped Youth; A Progfram 
Overview , (HEW Contract No. HEW-OS-72-101)^ Santa Monica^ cilif.: 
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Number of Students Served by Special Educatibh 



The data required here are the numbers of students in each of the chosen 
categories who are receiving special e<sj5atibn in the beginning year of the 
planning period. If the beginning year is the current year, use the numbers 
currently enrolled in special education programs. If the beginning year is 
last year, use the prior year enroiiineht or attendance data. 

* 

Child count data are usually adequate for this purpose, providing data on 
the number of students enrolled in special education programs. However, 
child cburit data are not cumulative^that is^ they are bhe-time--dhly 
counts, rather than totals served over the whole year. Therefore, for some 
cat^bries in which there is a great deal of turnover during the year> the 
actual number of students served may be considerably higher. For speech 
and langtsage students>-fof example, it may be more realistic to use the 
total number of thele students served during the year rather than the 
number receiving speech and language services at one given time. 



Either the one-time or the cumulative count can be used, as appropriate for 
each category. It is important to be aware of which type of count is Used, 
as it affects personnel planning in Step 4. Specifically, the count should be 
consistent with the pupil-teacher ratios used later, because the numbers of 
personnel required are computed by taking the number of children served 
and dividing it by the ratio. 

These data on numbers of students receiving special education should 
represent an unduplical|ed cbiint. Each student should be counted under the 
primary category or handicapping cbnditibh only. 




I / 

Full Service Year 

Full service means that all eligible children are receiving some type of 
special education service, although these services may or may hot be the 
appropriate services. The full service year for a given classification 

category refers to the school year in which full services will be provided to 

< 

all children within that classification category. It may be the last year of 

the plahhing period pr any prior year. The full service year may vafy with 

different CTtegories of students; that is, it may be possible or desirable to 

reach full service sooner for some categories than for dther^.' 

Phase-fii i%ttern 

The phase-in pattern refers to the manner in which full service is reached 
or, in other words, the pattern by which ahriual increases (of decreases) in 
the special education program are expected to occur. Choose a phase-in 
pattern for each category of students to reach full services; these may be 
LAG, FAST, EVEN or REAL. As ;vith full service year, phase-in pattern 
may vary with different categOTies of students. 

Graphically, these phase-in patterns represent the following curves: 



Students 




Years ^. ^ 
LAG EVEN FAST 



Many programs start up slowly; that is, the number of children served will 
increase modestly at first* but increase more rapidly as the full 'ser vice 
date approaches. If this phase-ih pattern is planned for one or more 
categories of students, check tl^e LAG designation on the worksheet. 



If, however;, a fast phase-ih pattern is plahhed for any category -of stUderits^ 
check FAST on the wdfRsheet* Likewise, if student^ are to be. added to 
programs in even annual increments, check EVEN in the appropriate row. 
The model will then calculate the numbers of children to be served each 
year accordingly. . • • > 

There may be instances in which, for a given category, the specific tiumber 

_ ^ _ _ I _ _ _ _ _ ' 

of students to be served each year istobwn. if so, indicate REAt for the 
phase-ih pattern for this category (or categories) and use Worksheet 211 to 
fill in the numbers for each year. The REAi pattern should only be used, 
when estimates for that category are available for each year of the^ 
planning period or up to the fuH service year indicated. ; 
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the column headed CLASSIFICATION GATE- 

V 

(30RY, FULL TITLEj enter the categories to be 
used to Identify the population of children eH^ble 
^for special education. Up to 18 separate categories 
may be chosen. The order in which the classifica- 
tion categories are listed will be used on subsequent 
worksheets and will appear in the projectidhs, 

2. ^in the column headed CLASSIFICATION CATE- 

GORY, ABERE¥I AtlbN , designate an abbreviation 
or shortened form of up to eight spades for each 
category. This abbreviation w&i appear on the 
cbmputer^eherated reports. 

3. In the column headed INCIDENCE RATE enter tht 
incidence fate for .each category. This percentage 
should be expressed as a decimal figure (e.g., .02 for 



In the column "headed NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
SERVED IN BEGINNiNS YEAR, enter the number of 
stuclehts receiving .special education for each cate- 
gory during the beginning year of the planning 
period. This should be an unduplicated count; that fe, 
each student should be cbUhted in the primary 
category only. : 



Irt the column headed FULL SERVICE YEAR, enter 
the sclibol year in , which full service is to be 
achieved for each category of students. This may be 
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the ending year of the planning period or any prior 
year. Use the first year to indicate a school year 
(e.g., 1980 for 1980-81X 

.. _ _* _ 

in the column headed PHASE-IK PATTERN, check 

the phase^iri pattern chosen to reach full service for 

each category of students. • 

If REAt is chosen as the phase~in pattern for any 
categories, use Worksheet 2R. Writfe-in the years in 
the planning period across the top; down the left 
side, enter the categories for which this REAL 
phase--ih pattern applies. Then enter the estimated 
humSers to be served in the apugflicable categories 
for each jlear in the planning period of up to the full 
service year indicated on Workslieet 2. 
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WORKSHEET 2: SPECIAL EDaCATION POPDtATION 







NUMBER OF 
STlJbENTS SERVED IN 
BEGINNING YEAR 


FULL 
SERVICE 
* YEAR 

80 for 80-8J) ; 




PAHERN 


CUSSIFICATION CATEGORY 


INCIDENCE 
RATE 


PHASE-IN 


FULL TITLE 


. AUBKEVIATION 
(up to 8 apacea) 




LAG 


EVEN 


FAST 


REAL* 








Z,8j 666 


19 18 


















19 BO 
















» ' 


19 8o 












ED 


n I 




■19 Bo 














OO I 


















• 003 




19 19 












vEUi^-l^ 




— l^j^tOG — 


19 16 
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19 6o 












CLOH \ 




4^^GOQ 


19 So 














-0 02-. 




19-&6 
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i# 


19 


















19 
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UO^K SHEET 2Ri "REAL" SPECIAL EDUCATION POPULATION DATA 

(SiipiiteoiciiEary uorEilieeci Die ohty tt lUMl fWm-t'n flltmU UHclei lb ipectfy t\\e precise. himberi of apeclat 
eilucatibh stuiiehcti semi every year, for aiiy one or liidre cloBslflcatlon categories. ) 



CiiSSlFICATlON 

CATEGORY 
(ABBREVtATioiij 



NOHBER OF STUDENTS SERVED UP TO FULL SERVICE TEAR 



BeBlh: Tear 

w2k 



Year 2 

4U1 



Year 1 



Year 4 
1921' 



Year S 
19^ 



Year 6 



Year 7 
I" 



Year 

45^ 



Year 9 
1" 



Year^^ 
19 



2. 



3. 



J. 



8. 



4006 



Wo 



556b 



■7000 



id. 



11. 



12, 



13. 



14. 



16. 



17. 
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STEP 3: INStRUCTlbNAL PEOGSAMS 

The third step gathers information on the kinds and costs of special 
education instructional programs which are, and which are planned to be, 
provided in the state. 

TypCT of Pn^kms 

For the purposes of SEPM, instructional pfbgfams are generally defined as 
those fecial educational services or activities which are mainly instruc- 
tional in nature. They would typically not include related services, such as 
diagnostic services, therapy, trahsportatrbh or administrative activities. 
There is a separate series of steps for collecting data on the provision of 
related services. However, if some of these related services are part of a 
state's total ^^ackage" of instructional programs, they may be included 
with the instructional programs. Some stat^s^ for example, include district 
administration or transportation as part of the instvuctior^ program, 
either as a distinct cbrhpoheht or as ah overhead charge to the ihstfUctibnal 
program. Below are some of the types of instructional programs which 
; may Be offered to children with fecial education needs. This listing is 

designed to be representative of the range of instructional alternatives for 
handicapped children and is intended as a guide to consider when developing 
a list of programs. 

1. R^uiar Class 

If special education students receive instruction totally 
within the regular class setting, then this placement 
should be listed as an instructional program option. (This 
refers to regular class placement without any of the other 
special education instructional programs listed below.) 
This might occur with the addition of related or support 
services and/or with a back-up program of ihservice 
training to the regular teacher. In the first instance, 
students may receive special educational services in the 

i' 
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form of hbri-iristructibrial, indirect, or related services. 
For example^ some emotionally handicapped children may 
receive only cduhseHng s^ervices; some brthbpedically 
handicapped children may receive only physical therapy as 
their fecial education service. To maintain some mildly 
handicapped students in the re^lar class, the assistance 
of a teacher^s aide may be the only special education 
service provided. 

There may be other instances in which handicapped 
students receive no seE)arately identifiable special educa- 
tion services. Inservice and training for regular teachers 
and use of regular Sides may make the regular class ah 
appropriate option for some special education students. 

Some states may hot consider placement in the regular 
class, withbut any special education service, as consti- 
tuting an appropriate instructional prbgram for children 
with special education needs. These states would define 
a handicapped child as one requiring sbme separately 
identifiable special education program. in this case, 
regular class shbuld hot be listed as an instructional 
program for special education students. 

2i eon^dtive Services 

These services generally cbnsist of cbhsultive assistance 
to a regular classroom teacher who provides instruction 
for handicapped children within the regular clarss setting. 
Such assistance usually takes the form of helping in the 
development, implementation and review of a student's 
individual instructional program. It may include some 
direct, instructional activities with the student, but 
generaHy this wbuld be mbre for the purpose of demon- 
stration and less. an on-^oing activity. These services are 



typically provided by a special education; cbnsuitaht who 
works with a number of teachers wjthin a^district or 



3. Speech & Laj^u^ , «^ 

This program may be provided to special edueatibri 
students in a regular class program as the only special 
education service they receive, or it may be provided in 
addition to otiier special education instructional programs 
ahd/br related services. It is usually provided by a 
certified specialist- who gives insSuction to 'a number of 
children within a district or region. 

Itinerant Ihstructibn 

. 1^ - ■ ■ : 

Generally, this program is provided to special education 

— J - - ■ 

ehildreh within the regular class setting. The emphasis is 
on direct instructional activities which are focused on 
individual educational heeds, with some backup consul- 
tation to the child's teacher. efiiidren with visual 
hand ibaps, for example,.may receive iiistructibh from an 
itinerant specialist for the visually .impaired, ehildreh 
with ^ecific learning disabil&ties may receive training in 
pereeptual-rriotor skills. The itinerant instructor will 
normally provide instruction to a number of children 
within a district or region. 



5- Resource Room 

Instruction is provided by a special education resource 
teacher to handicapped students who are, in general, 
attending the regular class. The resource teacher/ is 
usually assigned to only one school and normally proviSis 
instruction to small groups of students for short periods of. 
time during the day* 
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6* Part-Time Special Class 

Students in this program are assigned to and receive 
instruction within a self^oritained special education class, 
but will also spend half or more of the day in regular cMss 
settings or in work experience or similar programs. The 
special education teacher for this type of program 
generally provides ^instrUctidh to another group of special 
education studente or functions in other (Opacities for the 
balance of the school day. 

7. FuU-Time fecial Class 

This class is composed solely of students with special 
needs. Most of the stud^ts' iristructibh is provided by a 
special education , teacher. While students may spend 
some portion of time with regular students^ it is generally 
substantially less than half a day. 

8. Vcxatibrad Program . ^ 

Typically a secondary or higher level program^ this may 
include skill centers where students learn skills related to 
specific work or careers^ community or school wdrk 
stations, and on-the-job development. 

9. S^araie S^xxil facility 

^Tiis is a separate school for special education students 
JDnly and may be operated by a local district or on a 
regibhal level. 

10. Hdmebound'ajid Ho^ital Instruction 

This program is, pr^ovided to students who are unable to 
attend school, usually due to health reasdhs. Instruction is 
provided by a certified teapher and is generally for a 
minimum df 3 td 5 hdUrs per week. 
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11. State School _ 

Handicapped students may be assigned to a special state 
operated schddl^ such as a state school for the deaf or 
blind. 

X2. PubSc Day School 

^> These programs are operated by another state agency, such 
as mental tiealth, generally for students with more severe 
handicaps. 

* 13. PtySUc ReadMtisd Sc^ 

Thesfe are ribri-educatidnal-agency operated programs, 
which provide board and lodging as weU,as instruction. 

14. Private Efey School 

• jBistructional programs provided by private agencies and 
groups may also serve fecial education students. 

} 

15. Private Residentiai School 

These are privately operated programs which provide board 
arid lodging as well as instruction. 

^ 

ihstructional programs for preschool handicapped children filay take: the 
general forni of some of those Usted above. Preschool children may be 
provided special education by public agencies* private agencies, or by the 
local educatibri agency. In addition, other types of programs may be offered 
which are essentially different, such as: 

ii Piurent Edu<»tibh iPrbgram 

This generally involves a specialist who may work with 
iildividuial parents or groups of parents* often in the home. ; , 



2. Center-Based Prcgrara 

These are generally intensive progfams which have a high ratio of 
teachers and teacher aides to students. 

3. Head Start 

This prdgram is another variation on the "ma instr earning" approach to 
serving handicapped children. Preschool handicapped children are 
provided fecial education services within the Head Start program. 



Resources 

Each of the special education instructional programs which will be provided 

can be thought of as a Unit cbrisistihg of specific resources. Later in this 



step, a price wiif b§ associated with each resource. 

For each of the instructional programs being offered, a sepetrate set of 
resources is developed. These resource configungitions will vary among 
states. A full-time special cMss^ for examf^le, might consist of the following 
resources: - 



Special education tedcher 
Instructional aide 

Instructional materials and suppHes 
Classroom maintenance and operation 
Extracurricular activities allowance 



It might also be shown by budget line items as follows: 

Teacher salary 
Benefits 

Other direct costs 
Indirect costs 

Consuitive services might have the following configuration of resources: 

Specialist /eonsul^ant 

instructional materials ' 

Travel allowance 
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Some states may hot want or be able to specify the resources for all 
programs; rather, they may simply assi^ to an instructional, program an 
average cost. In this case "average cost per uhit^" or '^average cost per 
student," would be the resource designation. 

For instructional programs provided by other public agencies and private 
agencies^ the resource cbhfignratibh may be viewed as the cost to the local 
and/or state education agency. That is, it may be a state contract payment, 
ah average tuition charge per student, or ah average tdtAl cost per student* 
These payments are the resources which the education agency must provide 



o purchase the heeded special education services. 
Quantity 

The quantity of each resource Is generally assumed to be one (1.0). That is, 
there is dnd special education teacher per special class unit, one instruc- 
tional materials allowance per special class unit, and so forth. However, this 
may not always be the case. Some programs, for example, are staffed with 
more than one teacher and some have only part-time personnel. Since these 
programs represent the average iii the state, use the quantity that best 
represent/ this average, if, on average, only half of the special classes are 
staffed with an aide, for example, the quantity for that resource would be 

.5. ; . _ 

. .... 



Prices - ; . , 

A price is next assigned to each resource. i3eherally, these prices reflect 
annual averages, such as a state-wide average special education teacher's 
salary or the average amount allotted per teacher for instructional 
materials. For example, in a full-time special class the prices might be 
shown as follows: 
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Special education teacher $13,500 

Instructional aide ,5,000 

Instructional materials 500 

Classroo m maintenance and operation 1 , 000 v 

Extra-curricular activities allowance ^00 

A full-time special class might also be priced in the following rtianner: 



Teacher salary $12,000 

Benefits ■ ' 2,400 

ether direct costs 600 

indirect costs ^ 8,000 

If the regular class is an instructional pfogram option for special education 
students, prices should be given for only the special education service 
portion of that program. For instance, a teacher^s aide rtiay be the only cost 
item for serving special education students in the Regular class. (However, 
if i^esired, the full 6ost of the regular class can be specified as a cost of 
serving special edu^atibh students.) Nbn^ihstructiohal br related services 
are priced later, in steps 5 and 6. : 

Give the price for one (1.0) quantity of each resource, even if a fractional or 
multiple quantity of the resource is to be used. For example, show the 
annual salary of one aide ($5,000) even if only one-half aide per elassrbbm 
has been specified in the resources. 

Resources to be priced typicetlly include only current expense It^ms. Capital 
expense items, such as buildings, should not be included unless depreciation 
is taken as an annual expense item. : 

To arrive at prices associated with ihstructibhal programs not provided 
within the public school system, a different approach may be taken. It may 
be easier to estimate an average cost per student_ father than to develop the 
cost by the pricing of specific resources, as showrPabdve. For example, the 
cost per student in a §tate school for the deaf can be obtained by dividing 
the schbdUs total current operating budget by its enrollment. For other 
public agencies and private agencies7 the average tuition charge -per^tudent ' 
may be Used. * . 
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If, however, there is no charge to the state or local education*agency^ a zero 
price may be used. It is the decision of the planner to determine those costs 
that should or should not be included- 
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To Complete Worksheet 3: , 

, Use additional worksheets as necessary. 
Complete one row at a time; 

1. In the column headed INSTRUeTlONAL PROGRAM, FULL 
• TITLE ^ Ust the different types of special education instructional 
programs which will be provided, 'Up, to 2d programs may be 
specified.' List any programs which have "averag:e cost per, 
student," "average tuition charge per student^" of any other per 
student designation laist. (The order in which these programs are 
listed will be Used in subsequent worksheets and will app^&i? in 
the projections.) 



2. In the column headed INSTRUCTIONAJp PROGRAM, ABBREVIA- 
TION , designate an abbreviation oj* shortened form of up to eight 
spacjes for each instructional program. 

3. In the column headed RESOURCES, TYPE , Kst the resources 
required for each instructional program or the appropriate 
average cost designation. 

4. In the column headed QUANTIT Y , enter the appropriate number 
or decimal fraction for each resource type* ' 

/ 5. In the column headed RESOURCES, PRICE , assign a unit price to 
each of the resources listed. If "average cost per' unit" or 
"averag^' cost per student" is the resource, enter the appropriate 
cost... ' 
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W b R K S n M E T 3 r t N S 'T R D C T I 0 N A L I' R 0' ti R X M S 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


RESOURCES 


FULL TITLE 


ABBREVIATION 
{m\) to B BpUCUtt) 


TYPE 


PRICE 


QDSNTITY 


i. 
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itiSTitiiaidNAL program 


RESOURCES 


miTiTii 


AiiiEviAtidN 
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QUANTITY 
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; WbRKSrint.3: iNSTRUCTION'AL PR OCR US (continued) 



INSTRUCtlOM PROGRAM 



FULL TITLE 



ABBREVIATION 
(up to B iipacee) 



RESOURCliS 



TYPE 



PRICE 



qtlAHTITY 



SCO 



10. 



01 



11. 
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STEP 4: ffTUDENt PLACEMENT PATTERNS 

In the preceding steps information has b^en ^embled on the population of 



students to *be served and gh the types of instruetionaj programs that are to 
be provided. Using the classification categories specified in Step 2 and the 
instructipnal progi-ams chosen in Step 3, the placement of students in these 
various programs is how determined. " . ; 

B^imii^ Placem^t Pattern ^ 

The placement pattern represents a distri^utibh of students among the 
various instructional program optfonsi Th^| beginning placemeht pattern 
shows the placerrjents of special etdtiea^ibh students in ihstriictidnal 
programs during- the beginning, year bf the planning period. This is 
expressed as the percentage (decimal) bf students in each category who are 
of were being provided various instructional programs during the beginning 
year. 

o 

The sUm of the percentages for a single* category, should total to at least 
100% (1.0) and may be greater than 190%, if some students receive ^bre 
than one type of prbgram. For example, if 15% of the EMR students 
receive speech and language instruction in addition to other programs, the 
total placement percentage for EMR students is 115% (1.15). If the 
percentage! for a category do not total to at least 100% (1.0), then not ail 
of these Students Ifeve been assigned to instructional programs. 

If the state's data on placements are in the form of numbers of students 
served in each program, rather than percentages^ it will be necessary to 
calculate decimal figures. This is done for each category of ^udents by 
dividih^^e number of students placed in each program by the total numt?er 
of students served in the category. (These total numbers are found on 
Worksheet 2.) 

Expected PlicertiCTt Pattern 
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The expected placement pattern refers to ti]e desired br apprbpriate future 

placement of students. In making decisions about how children ^ill be 

_____ ' ' 

served in the future, the 'guiding factor should be to provide trie rhbst 

appropriate ihstruetibnal alternatives for each category of students. 



Again, the placement pattern is pressed as a percentage arid riiay reflect 
students" receiving more t})aiv^ type of ;^ro§ram, The s\xm of the 
^percantiges for a sing^e'iartlgS^^ tbtfiii; to at least 100% (1.0) and 

may be greater. ' " - 

Expected Y^tr ^ 

For each category of ' students, indicate the year in whiM the expected 
placement j>attem w achieved. This may tie the last year of. the 
panning period of-any prior year and riiay vary^' jyith differ erit categories of 
students.^ V - 

Phase-fii £^tterta 

For eac^i category of students, indicate the phase-in pattern that Will be 
utilized to achieve the expected placement pattern. These may be the 
LAG (slow; phase-in)j EVEN (evert increrriertts), or FAST (rapid phase^iri) 
patterns explained in Step 2. The phase-in pattern may vary with different 
categories oT students. \ . 

Number of Students per Instnictidnal Unit 

In this step, data are p^thered on the number of special education students 
that can be served by each instructional program ur\lt. The question to be 
answered is how mariy special educatibri studerits the program unit GB.n 
serve over the school year. The number will vary according to* the type of 
program arid the severity of student need. 

This information is usually related to a pupil-teachef ratio or an average 
class size. For instructional programs that'reniairi fairly coristarit over the 
year, such as a special classy thS ratip or average class size is a good 
indication of the riuniber of studeri^ who can be served. Most states 
minimum or maximum student-personnel ratios for various programs; for 
the SEPM, however, use avemge student-personnel ratios or those in most 
prevalent use Wthe state. 

. -18 SB 



For programs that have a substantial turnover df students .during^ the year— 
such as speecl^ and language programs, resource room programs, and other 
programs of relatively short term instrVctiori-^ better indication of the 
number of students served is the total number served over the entire year^ 
as discussed in Step 2. In this case, the number served per unit must be the 
total number of students served by the instructional personnel over the 
entire year, not just, at any given time. An example would be -the total 
number of students served aflhuallv W a^ speech and language instructor: 
the prescribed ^atseload of the^structor .may b^ 40 students at any' brie 
time; however, duririg the course of the year, the same instructor may 
afetuaiiy provide instruction to 80 student^. ' 

to. calculate average class sizes or nuriibers per -unit for , each of ' the 
instructional 'p^grams, it is possible to'use state personnel c^hjs if they 
give actual numbers of persorihel by ^tegory of program. Tai'ie''tft|''actual 
number of resource teachers^ for example, and divide tfiat riumber into the 
htiriibef of students enrolled in resource room pFograras. 

For those instructiohai programs which haVe <;frtly a per'stujJent designation 
le.g. average tuitibh cost, of ari average cost per student) specified as 
fesources, the number served per unit would be "I'V sirice th^se units of 
service only serve one student. (No personnel v/ill be projecte^^f or these 
programs.) : . ^ 

• '■ . -*•. ""-' ' * - 

■ ■ ■ _ . ' * / '_ " ' " . ' 

The number df students per iristructiorial prog^^ani'^uhit shbuid be given for 
each placement indicated on Worksheet 4 whether beginning placeriierit 
only, expected placement, of -both. This would include programs being 
phased out as well as programs being started. 



Complete Worksheet 4x 

•Use the additional wprksheets as necessary. 



1. In the column headed etASSaFieATION CATEGORt, ABBRE- 
VIATION, enter the categc^ie^ (in abbreviated form) in the/,same 
order listed on Worksheet 2* 

'2s In the numbered program columns, write in the name's Jih 
abbreviated form) of each of the instructional programs in the 
same order listed bri Worksheet 3. ■ 

3. _ In the rows marked BEGINNING % (DECIMAL), in the columns of 

f • _ . _ ~ 

• ihstfuctibnal programs, enter the percentages (as decimal frac-. 

tions) of students in each elassificatibh category who are or .^ere 

: receivihg the various instructional programs during the beginning 

year of the planning period, -The sum of the percentages for 

single category should tdi£a^\.at least 100 percent (1.0), and^ 

'may be higher in the ease/o!^ add! tionatser vices, 

4. In the rows marked EXPECTED % (DECIMAL), in the columns of 
instructional programs, enter the percentage^ of students in each 
classification category who ar^ expected to receive the various 
instructional programs. The sum of the percentages for a single 
category should total to at least 100 percent (1.0) ^d may be 
higher in the case of additional services. Fill irf the year this 

expected pattern is to occur in the space 19 . This may be the 

Ending year of^the planning period' or any prior year. Hse the 
first year to indicate a school year (e.g., 1980 for 1980-81). 

5. in the column headed PHASE-IN PATTERN, cheek the phase-in 
pattern to be utilized to achieve the expected placement pattern 
for each category of students. 
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the. rows marked NUMBER PER UNIT, in the cblurhhs of 
instructional progranis, enter the number of students to be 
served per instructional program unit. This information should 
be provided whenever a placement is indicated^ whether Begin- 
ning % only, Expected % only, or both. 
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WORKSHEET 4 : % .J 0 D E N T f " L A ^'E MEN? PA T 'T E R N S ( c C> u C t ii u S 

more tliaii 6^ clabbiflcutlou caLt'^orlt^d ar^ designated,) ^ 
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IV. DEVELOPING INPUTS FOR RELATED SERVICES 



STEP 5: SPECIFIC RELATED SERVICES 




Related services are those develop mental, supportive or c^rriective services 

whicB may be required to assist the child with a handicap to benefit from 

instruction. » For the purposes of SEPM, related services are those not 

included as part of instructional programs^ described in Step 3. Related 

services can be divided into two types: those which are specifically related 

to ah educational heed or handicap, such as physical therapy for children 

with orthopedic impairments; and those which are td--benefit all special 

education, students^ such as diagnostic a^^ The first type will be 

referred to as sgrcii^c relate ^r vibes, and data -Still be compiled oh these 

^5^^- - ~T - i - 

services in, t^is step.^ Ifi Step 6, information will,±)e gathered on the second 

>eciJSc related services. 



Spedllte related services may be thought of as being linked to a particular 
classificatl^ category of educational heed or disability presented by one or 
more sp^cSl education students. The following list gives some examples of 



services of this nature which rriay be 
convenience, under three headings. 



ed. They are grouped, for 



Support Services 



Counseling Services 
Social Work Services 
Psychological Services 
Psychiatric Therapy 
Physical Therapy 
Occupational Thera|>y 
Recreational Therapy 
Speech Therapy 



Mobility Training 
Guide Service 
Reader Service 
Interpreters 
Note Takers 
Driver Training 
Vdcatfonal Services 
AUdiblogical Services 



Special Equipment cold Arrangements 

: . '.S'-f^h : - ^ 

Electronic communication equipment^ -^..r 

Braille machines 

Special seating atjd classroom equipment and modifications 
Special diet 
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Special Trajisportation 



^ 



This is generally provided by a ebmbihatibri of methods, depending on 
the type and severity of handicap, avaiiabie district resources, and 
geographical factors. 



in this step, those specific related services which are or were being 

provided during the beginning year of the planning period and those which 

— — .... . . . -- - " - _ - 

are planned for subsequent years are specified. Each specific related 

service should be identified with a classificat^n category, even though 

there may be some duplication. For instance, cbuhselihg services or 

transportation may be provided to several categories of students. 



inning Service tevei 



Beginning service level refers to the' percentage of students in ^ach 
category who received the specific related service during the beginning 
year. Worksheet 4 can be used as a guide to a^ist in ;arrivirig at. the 
beginning service level. 'Of those students shown in pach class.ificatidn 
category, what percentage were also receiving each of the specific related 
services listed? Some students may receive only specific related services. 




Social work senvic^ for_ example, may be a specific related service being 
planned for TMR student^ Of all the students classified as TMR, only 10 
percent may have received social work services in the beginning yearl* 
(The reason for this may be that most TMR students w^re being served in 
other agency settings, and social work services were not an identifiable 
coist to the local or state educatiphal agency.) 



If Vie data oh studertts receiving related services ;are irf*>the^orm of 
numbers of students served, rather - than percentsi;!^, . please calculate 
percentages. This is done for each category of students by dividing the 
number of student^ receiving each related service by the total number of 
students served in the category, (These totals are shown on Worksheet 2.) 
If there were ho students receiving one or mqre of the specific related 
services during the. beginning year, a z€ro percentage should be indicated. 
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When dealing with specific related services which apply bhly to a part of 
thg^age group— ^uch as vocatTonal services for the secondary level students 
of a school age (K-i2) group— be sure that the percentage shown takes this 
into consideration. . For instance, of all educable mentally retarded 
students, only 30 percent (.30) may be at the secondary level. If of these, 
2D percent (.20) were receiving vocational counseling during the Beginning 
year, this^'wdUld result in a beginning service level for vdcatiorial coUijselirig 
for EMR students of 6 percent (.30 x .20 = .06). 

Expected Service Level 

Expected service level refers to the percentage of studehts .who are 
expected to receive each of the specific related services in the future. 
Agai^ Worksheet 4 can be a guide to w-here students Sre expected to be 
, se;^ed. Of the students shown in each classification category, what 
-percentage will receive- ea^h of the specific related services listed? Some 
students may receive only spec "fie related services. ^^^^ 

For i^xample, by the ending year of the- planning period over half of the 
i TMR students may be expected to be served in public schoolf settings, ttnd 
therefore social work services could be provided to o9 percent of the TMR 
population. In other cases^ plans may exist to phase out a specific related 
service. This would be indicated by a zera percentage for the expected 
service level. 

: ■ 

Year of ^^wtecl Service Level 

Indicate the year in which the expected service level for each specific 
related serviqe will be achieved. This may be the ending year of the 
planning period or any prior year, and may vary with each different type of 
service. 

Phase-Bi Pattern ^ - 

Indicate also the phase-in pattern to be utilized to achieve the expected 
service level. These m^y be LAG, EVEN, FA^T, or REAL as explained in 
Step 2. The phase-in pattern may vary with differeht/ser^ices. » 



The REAt phase-iri pattern may be used in those instances in which the 
percentage of students to receive a specific related service for each year 
. of the planning period is knoWn, i| the REAL phase~in pattern is chosen, 
use Worl<sheet 5R to show percentages of students to be served each year 
by* the specific related service or services, ^he REAL pattern should only 
be used when estimates are available for each year of the planfilng period 
or up to the year indicated as the expected service level year for that 
specific r^ted service. ^ - , 



Rej»urces 

Each of the speeifie related services can be thought of as a unit consisting 
of resources which Comprise the service. As discussed in Step 3 with 
instructional programs, listing and ^bs^^^nt p*^ieing of the resources are a 
means for arriving at a, cost per- unit of service. 

Due to the great variability of specific related services, several means may 
be used to determine resources. Sometimes a service will involve full or 
part time school district personnel, and can be figured in the same way as a 
district^ffered instructional prdgi^m. For example, vocational counseling 
services might consist of: ; / 

Vocational counselor (salaries and benefits) 
Materials and suppKes • . 

Office *space . ^ 

Travel allowancje 

Oth^r tirhes, a specific related service may be comprised of services 
purchased outside the, district. For example, psychiatric services for 
s<?riously emotionartyt^turbed students njay include: 

?' {Hir chased services {§. ,$ per hour and 

* . • ^_ j" -V 

. ' AvS%ge numbe^of hours per year per student 
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Sometimes a specific related service may more easily be described as ah 
'^^^ -r average cost, for the service, such as an average per pupil cost f^r 
transportation of special education students, ©r the average unit cost of a 

, - ' - - . - . ■ ; » : - 

physical therapy program. In these cases^ art '^V^rage cost per unit" or 
"average cost per student" can represent the resource designation; If the 
estimated personnel requirements are to be projected, be sure to indicate 
the number of personnel required for one unit of service. 



Prices 

If resources' are sefjarately specified, a price (representing ah average 
annual price) is assigned to each -resource. The prices must be totaled to 
give a cost per unit. 

For example^ prices for vbcat;ibhal cburiseling services may be as foiipws: 

- - - - . - - 

Vbcatiohal counselor (statewide average)" $13,506 
Materials and supplies/^ 200 
Office space (.25 of <ptssroom)^ 125 -. . ^ 

Travel aHovvanee 450; 

Cost per unit ^ $14,275 ' > . 

Prices for psychiatric services may be figured in the following' manner: ^ 

Purchased services @ $50 per hour ^ - , > 

Average of 10 hours per student per year - ' 

Cost per student $ 500 * : - 

If an "average cost per student" or "average cost per unit" is the resource 
designation, use, the average cost as the price ^-g^t $500 per^stiid^nt for 
transportation, or $40,000 per unit for a physical therapy program). If* 

_ _ _ _!_ _ _ . . . "V 

there is no charge to the state or local education agencyv a zero price may 
be used' to indicate this. ^ 



v4 
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Nuiriber of Personnel Per Unit of Related 



Serv|< 



ce 



This refers to the number of fuH time equivalent personnel employed in one 
unit of the related service. If personnel are specified in the resources f6r 
the related service, the number of personnel should be indicated. Fractional 
^^ties may be used (e.g., .5 for a half-time person). . ' 

Number of Students Pct Unit of itelated Se^ 

This refers to the number of students that can be served by a specific 
related service unit. For example, in the case of vocational counseling, the 
number of students that one unit of the vocational counseling service can " 

serve- may be determined by taking a statewide average student^ounseior 
ratio, or the average-year long caseload of the vocational counselor. For 
instance, the vocational counselor may work with an average offsG special 
education students over a school year. • 

The^mber of students served by the unit of psychiatric services that was ^ 
described earlier would be only one student, since the unit cost is expressed ? wl 
as a cost per student. This Would also hx^id true for the transportation - 
example, because that too was expressed as a cost per student. For the* 
physical therapy, program example, however, one unit might serve 50 : 
students over the year. 



••; ■ ■ ■ . I 
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To eomplete Worksheets 5A and SB: 

There are two worksheets for Step 5: Worksheet 5A, which should be 
completed first, and ^^orksheet 5B. (There is also a supplemental 
worksheet, Worksheet 5R, to be used only if the IlEAL phase-in pattern is 
used.) 



Worksheet 5 A: 

Complete one row at a t iffl^^ 

m ' ' _ ; 

1. In the column tiea^ed CLASSIFICATION CATE;G0RY, 
AfiSREVIATIQN , write in the name (in abbreviated 
form) of the category of students to which the 
specific related service in that row applies. Use the 
same orc^er as was used to list categories on. previous 
worksheets. If rid specific relsjfikd services are being 
provided or planned to be provided for a category, do 
not list that category. 

2. -In the column hea^^ed SPECIFIC REtATED SERVieE, 
FULL TITL£» enter -the name of this specific related 
service to be provided. 



3. In the column headed SPECIFIC RELATED SERVICE, . ; vj^ 

^ _ - 

ABBREVIATION, designate an abbreviation or^ short- . ' 

ened form of up. to eight spaces for each specific 

related service. _ 

4-, in the column fieaded SERVICE LEVEL: PERCENT- 
AGE OF 'STUDENTS RECEIVING SERVICE, ' BEGIN - 
enter, the decimal percentage of students 



who are or were receiving the serv-iee during the 
beginning year of the planning period. - ' ^ 



'4 5, In the column hkded SERVICE LEVEL: PERGENT' 



AGE OF STUDENTS RO^CEIVING SERVICE, EX - 
PECTED 96 , enter the percentage (decimal) of stu- 
dents who are expected tp receive the service, 

6, In the cplumn headed YEAR. OF EXPECTED SERVieE 

\ : . _ . . .... . . : 

LEVEL, enter the year in which the expected service 



level is to be reached. This may be the ending year 

. ' _i_ _ _ _ — 

of the planning period or any prior; year. Use the first 
; ^ year to indicate a school year (e.g., 1980 for 1980- 

. V ■ 81). 

■ «■•-' . \ ' 

— - ^ ' 

\ 7. In the column headed PHASE-IN PATTERN, check , 

the phase-in pattern to be utilized to achieve the 
expected service l^vel. ' * 

8. If the REAL phase-in pattern .is chosen for afiy \ 
service, use Worksheet Write in the years in the 
- planning period across the top. Write in the name of 

/ - the category of students and the specif ia^p^ted 

1. . N . service ,fpr which the REAL pattern ;^pplies oh the ' 

left side. Then enter the estimated decimal percent- 
: . "age of students'^ to be sei-ved for each year in the 
} planning period or until the expected service level 

. . yfear is reaic.hed. 



- - ^ ^ 

Worksheet 5Bi\.v 



Complete one row at a timer 

1. * In the column headed CLASSIFICATION CATEGORY^ 
^ ABBREVIATIQfef, write in the name (in abbreviated 



• . form) of the category of students to which the 

I - * . * j^- '- - - -- 

- . V' specific reiated'^ervice in that row applies; Use the 
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sajrie order as was ijsed.ori Worksheet 5A. 



th the column headed SPECIFie RELATED SERVICE, 
ABBREVIATlbN , write in the name of the specific 
related service (in abbreviated form). Use the same 
der as was used on Worksheet 3A, 



In the*columa headed RESOURCES, TYPE , list the 
resources required for each specific related service 
(or the apppoprmte cost per unit op cost per student 

desighatioh). Indicate the number of personnel re- 

_ _ '■■ . . ._ _ __ .'^^ ■ - - 

quired for each unit of service, if appropriate. 

In the eb|umn headed RESQURCES, PRICE , assign a 
pr^ce to each reso^ce' itgted ; and total -them to 
achieve a per unit cost. "average 'Cost per unit" or 
"average C5bst per stuc^ent" is the resource desigrLa- 
tion, ^nter the appropriate cost.. 



In the columxi headed # PERSONNEL^ PER UNIT, 
enter the number of' full-time equivale^ personnel in 
one unft of the given related service. If ho personnel 
are inoluded in the resources specified for the related 
sprvice, lea^e this eblurnn blank. Decimal fractions 
should be used to indicate part-time equivalents (e.g-f 
.5 for a halfrtirri^ piersbh, 1.25 for one and one- 
quarter full-tinie equivalent people)- ' 



In the colilnin headed NUMBER OF STUDEf^TS PER 
UNIT OF REtATED SERVieE, enter the number of 
students to be served by each unit of related service. 
If the unit i^^expressed as an. average cost per 
student, enter 1. ' : 

■'■ i 65 



• • WORKSHEET 5 A;- S P E C ^fc^ ' ^ R E ,L A T E D S E f V 1 C E S. ^ ^ 



/ 

I CATION- 
IXTION) 


^ — — - 


SERVICE liVEL: PERtENTAGE OF 
STDDENTS RECEIVING SERVICE 


YEAR OF 
EXPECIEO 


PHASE-IN PATTERN 

: / 


■ . . . A — : ■ 

FULE TiTtE ^ ; 


ABBREVIATION 
(up to 8 ejiact's) 


. ..__s. _ 

BEGINNING -X 
(DuciDiat) 


EXPEtTED -7 - 


Service 

' LEVEL 


LAG 


EVEN 


FAST 


— *rT" 
REAL* 


I . 
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1 , ' . — --^^ — 
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,11'KSiiErr 5R: ''IIKAI. phase- in DAWfoR n'ECIFiC related SERV fCES.'W^"''" '^i^ 

9#(|(ij>JiMiiniliiry wiirkiiliiYli Uho only If the ML jilinsc-ln pulLerii Ifi jicli^ckd to spiicHy tiiu prccluo perccntngu of atuSen^/ tf^''^^- '"^^^^ ' 
rccolviiig Morvlce every year up to tlip 'expecttid ULrvlcti Icvei year,) . ' ' 



4i; 



t-l'ASSiKlCATION 
*"(3ATECflRt . 



— 

llliI,AI'lil) 
SCKVICE 



SF.KVlCi; LEVEL; PEItCENTACIi. (IF RTIIUHNTS RECEIVINC EACH SERVICE 



Bi'|;ln. Yenr 
19 



Year 2 
19 ^1 



year 1 

19 ie 



3^ 



Year ji 
19 1^ 



Year 5 
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aASSlFICATION 

fkmm . 
yPiEViATibti) 
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. liELifEll SERVICE 






i ; HESOniU.ES 1'OrMI'ECIEIC llEM/tED SEHVlClib 



0^ 



'.KOTCES; ' 
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too 
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ftll lljliT oji'l 
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SEKViCE 
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J' 




STEf_6: NGNSPSeffie RELATED SERVICES 



^ _ _ _ • 

Nori'speGific related servic^i are those which af'e provided to benefit all 

sp^e<:Hil; eduefi|ti studepts. The' following list j^gests examples of 

ser^c»3s of titis nature wtiich may be provided. ?j 



Admiii|stratibh 



' '4 



This ^consists of services the management and admini- 
stration of special edueatiori programs. These may include 
adniinistra^e, supervisory and epical pefsdnneij informa- 
tion services, data processing, program evaluation, p]annin^;v ^ ^ 
and- resefef^hv^^nd advisory board adtivities, 




ehildfind 



^^This^^cludps ac titles to locate Unid^tifi.ed afidiiihl^ryed 
landieapped children. 



- Assessment 



Thi6 ihdludes d^gno^tie^evaluati and f^-^ valuation of 
students with suspectej^ or knpWn spec^^ai^atidn needs. 
* ■ Asjsessment aetmti^^ also include indiv^<iali2ed in-.^ 

y^strucftonal .plar^m^.^^i-^^deveI6p^r^ o|.#il5ri^iscfi- 



3„. 



iirdtory testing 

ft c 

i 




This ^iufl^s^lvice^^fequ^^ parent sgid student 

rightSi 



le pr|)visiQn'*of^heari^ offices, parent substi- 
^ ^ tutes, recor^ec^a^pd m b^^^uded/ 
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1 



9 



Insefvice 



These^re Activities to^ provide a 
an^/inf6r.mation for^^_^^itional -personnel 
others who are aSociated^with fecial education students.' 




Ciirriciiliiin and Program Develop rheht 

lliis invplves ' acijivities to research and develop more 

_ - - _ - _ - - _ - - 

effective^ teaching- practi<Ws afld materials for sfjecial 

education students. » ■ 



1 



When nsting typ^sTpf hon^eci'fic. ^elated services, it rhity, be useful to 
separate j^bffes. Fdr^xknfplet- divided into district 




special ^tteaSt&n administration and the state speciar education office 
t»ecMse tne^^^-^^ pj^sbhpel categories ahd/br Claries df« the' two 

icies may differ con^kferately.^ . V, 

'A 

;Eact bf^hc hdhsp^cific ^ relate, services 'cah;''be thought of as^ a Unit 
con^^j^^g^f resoursps Vhiph'^m^gri^^ service, ^^^iscuss^d in Step 3, 
th%-t^^^ of^ the^SQuree^ S^a fit at^ q<M per unit of 

^srvice (suc'h as t!ie cost .of a disfriM^^llagTiostic t^mj>./A co^^ er gtuWnt' 
(such a^Hsg^r^ge chS^^J^ student for ,c6nt^ 



)n.- Fpr 



asse^meirt jserviees) 
me ndnsE 




can j a^^fee^ the resource'^ djbsigra 

sjerMces, ^t^l cos t may ^eT^he ap^p^riite resoiS?e designatio^ 
he total cbstt of a state bm<^i^. to direct childfifd'ac 



r 



Thus, the resl 



>urces 



a . inonspeeffie^Si^e^t^d seff-SJee /(may ' erfc be 



eci^ied^ specifi^as a ^dst^p^r unit," »rcdst per^^tud 
t Ji tbe estimated per^onnll^require 



t)e sure IndicMLta^ the rijambei' of persprm^e^rMuired for bni Unit of 




- service. 
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• S3 




- > — * 



' >^ , .., _ ^ :_-J_ _ ^ 



/ 



i'^Mirfesbareeg^^ specified, ,a pnce^ is^ssigned to«eacli^resouree, 

^ :^<i the .prices are totaled to reflect either a cost per unit or a totai^st 

example, district adij|jyriistratibn rrt^y be priced as follows, using 
statewide average salaries: ^ 



i 



i 




erJc 





Special edUeatiori director* 
PartTtime clerical personnel ' ' 

Cost per imit 



_ 5-9 69 
$?3,000 



Contracted assessment service§\may be priced as follows: 

Psychological testing serirites ^.$50 per'^stadent., 

Some hbri-specific related servi 
pric^ih total as follows 




i- 'sueh as a statewide chil^nd, may be 



FuH 
Full tl 
Trav 
^pUe^ 
FObllcity 
Contract services 

Total cglt^ 



^ssional personnel 

1 personnel 
ce 

terials, pho?i 




$ 15,000 
' 8^000. 
V 7,000 
5,000 
8,000 
15,000 

$ 5^>000 



If "cost per 'iinitJ^ ^bst per student, "'^br "total cost" is the ^ly reso^ee 
designatipn^aiseJhe appropriate cost associated with this designation. 



Service Leye? 




Begmning service level fo? nonspecific relitied^ servicles refers to the 

-- - : \ -- -*^d^''<m:^- . . .1... . ■ - V . 

amoupl^f service being provided during'^ttie beginning yearfbf -the .plarin 

period. This can be expressed 'in one oT thrafe ^^s; as af^pro^riate to ;5^e ■ 

particular nonsp^^ic relatisd service being considered. Tlie method ct-^^ 

sh'S&id eorrespond^o the method of pricing us^d '-^ cost p^runit, cost^ei^ /' 

studentror tJxtal cost — indicated for feach horispecific relatkd sehvis^S:-' W^^-'^^ 

it;- . 






V 1. 



The number of units of a nonspecific pelatelj service may be tised 
to indicate the beginning service level. An example might be the 
hiimbar of district diagnostic teams operating in the state during 
the -beginning year, (Price for this |^rvic5e wbiild be oh a cb^^er 
unit basis^) 



2; The numbers of total ^special education students receiving or 
coveiP^^^by^th^^servic during the ib^f inning year is- another way 

to express the beginning service leveL Ah examfila, is. the number 

_^ ^ _■_ t*' ^ 

of students being served by an ^tssessment ^^ervice during the 

beginning yean, (Price for ^is service woul^ be on a cn,^ per 

Htudent basis.) • . 



t 



i,e\ percentage tjf total effort required to achieve -the desired 
'level of service is. the third way of indicating service level. For 



*e>^am'pie^ inseryice activitiej^ rnay reach 20 percei^^t (,20j of*.^h 

certified perasonnei during the^^ginnin^^ear (with tlle^oal bf 

100 percent (l.D|,f<^g|te ehding'year). Another example may go ^ 

- - ' _ 

^dfind activities may. start^ but at 100 

beginning year and then be^d^ced to a 



>the o 
percent 




ing year and then b 
20_perc.ent (.20) level of eSiprt for the ending year. '-(P!i^ice for 

these sei»vi#es would 6^ 

--) - i - - V - 
(1.0) level.) 



tot^l ^ost basi^at the 10 0 per 



jnt 




If ther^ were no services being provided during the beginning year^or any 
- nonspecific related service, the level wpl2ld zerb^ 




Fbr example, the expected seiiyice level may be the number bfl district 
diagnostic teams ^lahried by the ending year of the planning period? It may- 
be the number of students. |gfyjS^ servJifes during the ending 
yefitt^j^^m^y be the p^eeotag # of certified persDnircl^Veceiving inserviee 
^^^^Ig-year, or bereentagre of level ^of effortBj^:;]dfind activities. 

^ Year of Sheeted Ser^ce tevel 

i.— ' - — . _ - Y •. • - . • ' . . . . - 

Inditete the year in which the- expected service level for each nbn^ecific 

related service- , is to be achieved, T^is may be the endltg year of the' 

planning period' of' any prior year, and may #ry vvith^ch different type of 

s^serviee. ' ■ * 



* PJiase-In Rattern^ 



Indicate also the phase-ih pattern to be Utilized to achieve the expected 
service level. 'These Say b6 LAG, EVEN, FAST or REAL as explained in 
St^p 2/ The phaseHn pattern vary -with different services. 



The R'EAL 
service is 5p 




ase-ih E5atterh[may be us 
ified for' each year 



expected service level ye^^Js reac 
(Jhdsen, Use ^ybrksheet 6R. This wi; 
seg^ice are tq be provided' e9;^h yearJ th^ nilmber 



in which the level of 
ribli^ %r Until the _ 
hase-in^attern is 
how many units of 
f^stiidents' to be served - 
el bf effort for each ypar. ^^^^^ 






To Complete Worksheet 6: ' ^ 

Complete, otft row at a time: 

g5^|lp:column headed NONSPECIFIC RELATED ^ER- 
VI^S, FULL-TITLE, enter the name of each 'nonspeci- 
fic related service that will be provided. Pfease 
number each service. 




In the column headed NONSPECIFIC REL'ATED SER- 
VICE, ABBSEVIATION , designate aiy abbreviation or 
siiortehed form of up- to eight ^aces for ' each 
nonspecific related service. " . 

.W the column headed RESOUR^CE^, TYPE, lis t^ the ^ 
jresdurces r^giired for each n'dnspecific related ser->^ 
vice or the appropriate cost per unit, e6st_^^r 
student^ or tbtar/cost designation. Jl 'Inclu<^.l^ 
number of personnel reqvjipied for each unit of ^r^^, 
if appropriate.^ 1. ; 



4. ^ In the column headed' RESqiURCES,' pJlCE, alsi 

price to each resource listed ,and total them to 
^ •'^^(^ieve a;per unit cost. -If "cost per tmitV' ''cost per 
. St^ider^^br '"^btal cost" is the resource d^ighatibn^ 
' / *\-^entQr tfte^"^i^^priate c — ^ ^- - 






umber op^^%^j^ \&pf(^e^ 
ge of :'tbt^ en^ 
nning year. iTnesa 
-terms as the price 
t per unit" is used, the 
repre^;itV^tJ|je number of i|iKi^; 



/^cpst per Student" is used, the service leveLsf^ui^^ 
jytie nt|lT^ibr of 'students^ 




1 ^ 
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In the column headed SERVICE LEVEtS,, EXPEeTEB^* 
enter the corrtsspqnding number of units of service, 
nuiffber ojf students, or percentage of total effort 
expected to be provided, 

, .J. 

- - 

In the column headed YEAR OF EXPEGTED SERVieE 
EEVEL, enter the^ear in which the* expected level of 
service Will be achieved. This may be the ending year ^ 
of the planning period or any prior year. Use the first 
year to indicate a school year (e.g;',' 1980 for 1980- 

In the column headed PHASE-IN PATTERN^ check 
the phase-in pattern to be utilized to achieve thev 
expected service lJ^ei.3 r ^ 

If the REAL phase-in pattern is chosen fbj^. any . 

service, use Worksheet 6R, Write in the .years in ^he 

. . r ■ jr. ■ -: 

planning period across the tdp^ and the-i)ame>A>f the ^ 

__• __ __ = _ ._ 
nonspecific related service . for which the REAL 

pattern applies bs left side. Starting with the . 
beginning ^year, ejiter either the riumber of units of - 
service, numtoer of students to be served, or percent- 
age of total effort for each y^%:^in th^ plaKhijig __ 
period or until the expected servicfe levef year ip*' 
reached. ' ' 1 

7 : - 



I 



4 



.-,J 
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PKCIKIt: KKUTEI) SEKVICK 



TITLE 



94 



AHHKEVIATUJN 



KKSOimCES 



I 



I'KICE 



Vs. bob 



IS, coo 



ISj boo 
3, boo 



SEKVICK UVtl^ 



v. 



EXi'iiirrEl) 



YEAR lu; 
EXrECTED 
SERVICE 
LEVEL 



PHASE- IN I'ATTEKN 



i 



EVEN 



EAST 



KEAI> 



95 
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WORKSHEET 6 : N 0 N S F E C I I- I C K E La T E 1) S E K V I C E S (continued) 



'ECIFIC REUTEI) SERVICE 



ABBREVIATION 
(up 8 Bpuciu 



KESODHCES 



TYI'E 



TRICE 



56 



I J boo 



SERVICE LEVELS 



UEGINNINC EXi'ECl'ED 



5b 



VEAR.QF 
dXPECrED 
SERVICE 
U:V£L 



mo 



1980 



36 



PIIASji-IN fATfERN 



EVEN 



FAST 



REAL* 
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WORKSHEET 6 R : " K E A i: " I) A t A V oHWu 0 N S [» E C I F 1 C k E L A t E D SERVICES 
(SupitluuieiiLaty wiitkuliiiijl: Uau uiily It lliti KKAli |il».»»u."- in |)iiiLurn in aLlucled tu upeuify prcutaL jltvJco iLvela for uuch yeur 

111 LliL i»lui\nli>g j)L^tlotl up to cliu cxpuctud bufvlcu level year.) \ 



nonspecific 
Related 




SERVICE 
tUBKEVIATION) 

- i 


i9 ~7.fe 


Year 2 


Yuur J 


19 


Yeir 5 


Yeur 6 
19 


Yeur 7 
19 


Yeur 8 
19 


Yuar 9 


Year iO 
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V. UNDERSTANDING THE REPORTS 

This section describ^ the reports generated by SEPM, There are eighteen 
separate types of reports resulting from the data gathered in the foregoing 
infut steps; seven display .the array of input data and eleven show the impact 
of the inputs. "^A table of coriterits listing each of the report titles and giving 
page numbers is also provided. 

The following discussion of the reports refers to the example, SEA PLAN. 
The sample reports are all based on the data found in the filled-in 
worksheets for SEA PLAN. The discussion indicates what to look for when 
reviewing the reports. It points out how the pfdjectidns reflect various input 
data and assumptions as well as what impact these Inputs have on different 
aspects of the special education program. 

IT. 

WPDT REPORTS 

There are seven input reports summarizing the input worksheets used to 
gather the essential data. The input .reports provide a lft?lihg of alT input 
data elements (e.g., number" of students being served ^dufing the beginning! 
year) and planning- assumptions (e.g., the expected student placement 
pattern); These reports provide a reference for checking the specific input 
values used, for tracing reasons foP unusual qe§ults, and for making 
modifications for subsequent pfdjectidns. 

.The fdlldwing pages show the input reports for the example, SEA PtA?4. 




kEPORT 

ifipur 1 
input. 2 

IMPUr 3 

iHPor <• 

INPUT 5 
INPUT 6 
INPUT 7 

A - i 

A - E 
A - 3 
A - ^ 

B - i 

B - 2 
C - I 

C - 2 

s - i 

S - 2 
R S 



R^PO»T TITLE- 
» , ■ i 

PLA»lt4ING PLRidd AND POIHJLATION 

CtASSIFICATION CATEGORIES " ' i ' ^ 

INSTRUCTIOfuL PROGRAMS ; 

SrUOENT ptACEMENr PATTtRN ^ • 

PROGRAM milT RATIOS ' ^ 

specific RElAtEd SERVICES 

NONSPECIFIC RELATED SERVICES V» - . 

_ ________ J * "i^- — 

fajriBER OF sTuoprus - by classificatioh and tear 

NUNDER OF STUDENTS r BY INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AND YEAR * 

NUriOER OF STUDENTS - BY INSTRUCTIONAL PJ?DGRAM AND YEAR PER CLASSIFICATION 

rJUriDER OF STUDWUS - BY CLASSIFICATION AND INSf ROCTIONAL PROGRAM PER TEAR 

NUMBER OF INSTRUCT 101 ISL PtRSONIiEL - CLASSIf ICAtlON AIID YEAR 

NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL - BY INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AND YEAR 



COSTS - BY CLASSIFICATION ANO YEAR 

COSTS " BY INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AND YEAR 



SUMMARY* STUDENTS, INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL, COSTS - BY CLASSIFICATION AND YEAR 
SUMMARY! STUDENT^, INSTRbCTIONAL PERSONNEL*^ COSTS - BY INSTRllCTIONAL PROGRAM AND YEAR 
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__PAGE 1 _ 

REPORT INPUT 1 
I ^ StA PIM 



HE PlAhiNlNG PERlOd EXtEMOS FROM 76 - 77 TO 60 - 01 . 

OR' AGE 6R00PJ SCHOOt AGE , THE FOLLOWING POPULATIDH IS ESTItiATEO: 



6- 77 2000000 

7- 78 ' 1980000 
B-79 , :. 19^0000 
9-60 IfiQOObd 



0-81 18/^0000 . 

• . ■ - .■ * . ! 

S, INFLATIOH FACTOR IS 0.0600- ' N» ^, 



S 
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) J ^ : V ' . PAGE '2 _ 

X ' SlA PlAI 

CLASSIFICATIOK IMCIDEMCE RAtE /BEGIMlllMG HUHlitR SEWVLl)* FULL -StWV ICE Y CAR HMASE Ui 

I EMR 0; 02000 28000 7Q EVEN 

^ TMR ' 0. 00300 - iOQQ ^60 , LAG J 

- - ' ", 'if. . 

3 SLO - 0.02000 ' 2^000 60 ^ :LAG 

^ * . s „ ' _ ' . . : 

4 ED ' b.blbob • <^500 - 60 tAG 

5 WI o'dQidd . 1660 ' 70 EVtN 
HOti 0.00300 ^ 3I5 qp^, 79 ' FAST 

7 DEAF b.bolOb 1900^^K ^ 7d ^ FAST 

SPEECH 0.03000 . ' , 39ddb 60 LAG 

9 COHI 0.00500 ^ ^000 80 . REAL 

10 SEVERE d.db2db ebb 6b lag 

THE TOTAt IMCIDEMCE RATE IS 0.09500 ■ * 
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IMSTRUCTIOIML PWOGHAH ~ 

I COMSULTIVE SEI?VICES 

1 COHSULTIVE SERVICES 

\ COMStJtTIVE SERVICES 



, RESOURCLS 

TEACHE^, M.A. ♦ tEVEt' 
iHSTRUCtlbMAL MATtRiALS 
TRAVEL ALLOHAMCE 



qUAHIITY 

1 .60 
1 .00 
\ .00 
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REPORT INPtIT 3 

SEA PLAN 

PRICE 



15000 
300 

^50 



2 SPEECH C LArmUAGE INSTR 

2 SPEECH C lAHGlJAGE iflSTR 

.2 SPEECH C LAI^GUAGE IljstR 

e SPEECH C CAMGUAGE IHSTR 



tEACHtR, M.A. LtVEL 
IttSTRUCTIQHAC hATERIACS 

CLASSROOM riAirir. c op. 

TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 



1 .00 



1,00 



00 
j .00 



1 3500 
300 
250 
450 



3 SPECIALIST SERVICES 

3 SPECIACIST SERVICES 

3 SPECIALIST SERVICE 

3 SPECIALIST SERVICES 



tEACHERf H.A. Level 

IMSiyUCTIOMAL MATERIALS 
CLASSROOM riAIUT. C OP, 

tRAVEL ALLdi^ArO 



1 .00 
1 .00 
1 .00 
1 .00 



13500 
300 
250 

<i5d 



^ RESOURCE RddH 

^ RESOURCE ROOM 

4 RESOURCE Robri 

^ -/ RESOURCE ROOM 



TEACHER, M.A. LEVEL 
inSTRUCTlOnAL AIDE 
IHSTRUCTlDMAt MATERIALS 
CLASSROOH MAI^fT. C OP. 




13500 
6000 

^'do 

500 



SPECIAL CLASS 
SPECIAL CLASS 
SPECIAL CLASS 
SPECIAL CLASS 



TEACHER, M.A. LEVEL 
inSlRUCtlOMAL AIDE 
IHSTRUCTIOrWL MATERIALS 
CLASSROOM riAIHT. C OP. 
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1 .00 
\ . 00 
1,00 



13500 
6000 
500 
1000 
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PAGE 



6 HOHlE!i(Hjiij t Hospital 

6 IIOritBOUtO L HOSPITAL 



rLACMER» D.A. UVEL 
iriSlRUCtlONAL HAtEPlALS 
TRAVEL AtttaWA^CE 



1 .00 

1 . do 

1 .00 



12000 
200 

^50 



SfATE SPECIAt 5CMO0CS 



AVERAGE" TOTAL COST 



1 .00 



6500 



8 - PtJDLIC AGEtCY PROGRAMS 



AVERAGE EdUCATIdMAl COST 



i . 00 



5000 



9 ^ PRIVATE RESlUtHTIAL PGMS 



AVERAGE TOTAL COST 



1 .00 



9000 



10 PRIVATE OAt PROGRAMS 



AVERAGE TUlTIOrJ COST 

r 



1 .00 



300O 

1 
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TEAR PHASE CONSULT S C L SPEC SVC RESOURCE SP CLASS HdriE>^ STATE Sc\ PUBLIC PVT RES PVT DAT 

BEGIN___ 0.0 0.100 0:0^ 0.200 0.700 0.0 0.0 1 0.100 0.0 0.0 

EXPECTED SO LAG 0.200 0.500 0.0 0.^00 OMo 0.0 0.0 j 0.0 0.0 0.0 

SEGiy___ 0;0 0:0 0:0 '0:0 ,0.100 O.O 0.0 0.600 0.200 p. 100 

EXPECTED 60 LAG 0.0 0.^00 0.0 0.0 ^ 0.600 0.0 0.0 0.100 0.050 0.050 

3EGIM___ __ _ 0.0_ 0.100 0:0 0:500 0.500 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

EXPECTED 80 LAG 0.250 0.250 0.0 0.550 0.200 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

^EGIN___ __ 0.0 0.0 0:0 o:ioa 0.300 0.0 0.0 d.idd d.Sbd 0.200 



XPECTED 79 EVEN 0:200 0.0 0.0 d.350 0.^00 0.0 0.0 0.050 



iEGIM 0.0 0.0 0:100 0.0 0.200 0.0 0.800 0.0 0.0 d.p 

:XPECTED 80 LAG 0:0 0.0 0.^00 d.d d.^dd 0.0 0.300 0.0 0.0 0.0 

iEQiH_ 0.0 0.500 0.6 0:100 0:300 o:o 0.100 0.0 d.d d.d 

0.0 o:7oo 0.0^ 0.250 d.idd d.d d.d5d b.b d.d d.d 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0. 0.0 0:0 i.ooo o.o o.o d.o 

0.0 0.0 0.1 QO 0.0 d.2dd d.d d.fdd d.d d.d d.d 

d.d i.odd 0.0 0.0 o.o 0:0 0.0 0.0 o.o .0.0 

0.0 



[XPECTED 


80 


LAG 


)EGIM 






IXPECTED 


80 


LAG 


(EGIN 







XPECTED 00 LAG 0.0 1..000 0.0 0.0 0.0 d.d d.d .d.d b.d 



lEGIM d.d O.iod 0.0 0.0 0.300 0.300 0.0 0.0 0.100 0.300 

:xPECTED 80 tA6 0:0 0.400 0.^00 0.0 o.^ioo o.3od o.d d.d d.d d.iob 

lEGiN b.b b.b o.d d.d o.o o.o o:o o:6oo o.^oo o.o 

XPECTED 79 FAST 0.0 0.0 0:0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 d.8dd d.2dd , d!d 



I 
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CONSULT S t t SPEC SVC RESOURCE SP CLASS HOME STATE SC PUBLIC PVT RES PVT DAY 

50 _ 75 b 30 0 d I 0 0 

0 50 0 D 12 d b j ] 1 

50 75 b 30 12 0 0 0 0 D 

^0 0 d 20 lb b b I I I 

0 0 20 0 6 01 d b b 

b 5b 0 20 d 0 I 0 0 D 



00 20 dab job 



0 



0 75 0 0 0 0 0 0 d b 

0 50 20 b * ib ib b o i i 

00000 dbj lb 
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WIT CASE ' .SERVICE tEVEt 

SERVICE PRICE COAO PERSON}IEC BEGIN EXPECT TEAR PHASE IN 

I 

EMR__ 

VOC CONS 14000 1D0 1.00 0.0 0.200 60 LAG 

TMR 

TRANS 500 i 0. b d.ioo 0.600 ' 60 LAG 

SLO • 

t 

ED _ , _ _ 

PSYCH SV 500 I V 0.0 0.100 0200 60 R£At 

n _ _ _ _ . 

J:& PRINT 50 I 0.0 0.200 0.600 78 EVEN 

MOBILITY 200 t 0.0 . 0.0 0.100 ^ 78 EVEN 

3EAF 

iNtERP . 200 i b.b b.b b.ibb 79 fast 



SPEECH \^ 

:oHi 

PHY THER 72b j b.b b.lbo 0.300 60 LAG 

OCC TMER 360 1 0;0 0.0 0.100 60 LAG 

TRANS 500 : 1 d.d 0.300 b.6bb 6b LAG 



»EVERE 
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NONSPECIFIC RELATED SERVICES 





Unit 




_• serVice 


tEVEt 






SERVICE 


PRICE 


PERSOmEL 




EXPECT 


YEAR 


r:lASE 


ASSESS 


6600D 


4. DO 


30.000 


128.000 


79 


Lag 


INSERV 


2000000 


0,0 ^ 


< 

o;2DD 




60 


REAL 


DIST ADH 




1 .00 


50.000 


iaa.ooo 


60 


EVEN 


SEA AOR 


26000 


1 .00 


22.000 


36.000 


60 


LAG 
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This series of reports shows how many students /are being served by special 
education and what types of iristructibrial programs are being provided. The 
information is presented for all years in the planning period. 

Report A-i^ Number of Studehts^By Classifl^tibn and Year 

This first report shows projections of the number of children to be served by 
their classification categpry. This represents ah uhduplicated count of 
children; the categories do not ov'ferlap because children have been grouped 
by primary handicap or major a^*ea of learning need. The calcuiation of the 
percentage of students served and the number remaining Unserved is based 
on the incidence rate for each of the categories, as specifiedin Inptit Report 
2. 

i 

The A-1 report shows the piredicTed growth (or decline) for each category of 
special education students. For example, in the SEA PLAN example, special 
educatioR services for the TMR category began at 3,000 students and 50 
percent served, moving to full service by 1980. At the full service year the 
percentage served equals 100 percent. 

This report is useful as a means of testing the credibility of incidence rates. 
After looking at the number of students unserved, users may ask if these 
numbers are a reasonable reflectidn of their staters situation. If not, it may 
be appropriate to revise the incidence rates for certain categories and rerun 
the projections. 

Report A-2, Number of Students-^By fiistoietibnal i^o^am and Year 

This report shows projections of students by the type of instructional 
program they receive, this may be a duplicated count of students, since 
some students may be receiving more than one instructional program. To ^ 
check the number of students receiving duplicate instructional services, the 
totals oh this report can be compared with the unduplicated count totals in 
Refidrt A^l. 

/ 99 - 



Reading across Report A-2 provides a review of the overall direetidh in 
program grt^wth anticipated, it is possible to see what happens to each 
instructional pibgram over time, whether there is a growth in the g>rogram, a 
decline, or whether it remains steady. 

For example^ in the SEA PbAN, Consultive Services is a new program which 
is not offered during the beginning year> but which will grow in the future. 
Speech and tarig:uage fiistruction shows a doubling in five years, while ' 
Private Residential Programs will be decliriirig as more studerits move into, " 
publie school programs. 

^ V 

Changes in the number of students in each instructional prbgfarri are the 
result of two factors: a change in the 'total number who will be receiving 
services (compare 1976-77 with 1980-81 total riuriiber served) and the 
changing pattern of programs in which students are expected to be placed. 
In SEA PLAN> the Special glass shpws overall program growth from 34,727 
students to 39,192 students^ even though a review of the placement patterns 
(Input Report 4) iridieates a shift away from Special Classes, particularly in 
high incidence areas such as EWR and SLD-. However, there is a 
corresponding movement of children from public and private agency 
programs into Special Classes. 

_ ■ _ ■ > 

Report A-3 Number of Students— By fiistructibhal Program and Year 
For (Each) eia^ificatidn' 

The A-3 series of reports provides similar information to A-2, except there 
is a separate report for each category of studerits. This gives a detailed 
picture of the ejcpectations for ^ each disability or learning need category, 
showing what instructional prbgrariis are utilized and the changes that occur 
over the planning period. (Only the EMR SEA PLAN A-3 Report is included 
here.) 

The A"3 reports should be reviewed closely to see if the projected program 
direction is consistent with expectations. Lf not, users riiay wish to change 
the placement pattern inputs (Input Report 4) and rerun the projections. 

100 
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Again, changes in the SEA PLAN example are a function of increasing 

numbers of students served (compare' 1976-77 and 1980-81 in the A-1 report 

— • ^ 

for a specTSc classification category) and the changing placement patterns 

as specified in Input Report 4. This can produce results seen in the SEA 

PLAN example for the EMR-Special. Clas* In this example, the total 

number served in this program rises at first (due to increasing total numbers 

served) and then declines in the later years (due to a de<>lihirig percentage of 

ENIR students being served in special classes). 

Report A-4 Number of Students— By Classification and liistrtlctidnai 
Program for (Each) Year 

This seri« of reports Provides year by year snapshots of the overall special 
education program, sho'i^5mg the number of students for each category in 
each instructional prdgramy There is one report for every year in the 
planning period. Again, this^may be a duplicate cbuht of students, as some 
students receive instruction in more than one instructional program, (Qrily 
the t^O-81 SEA PLAN A-4 Report is included here J 



SEA PLXr 



SCHOOL AGE 



rJUMBER OF STUDENTS BY CLASSIFICATION Am TEAR 



CLASSIFICAtiON CATEGORIES 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED 
PERCENT OF STUDENTS SERVED 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS UNSERVED 

KiWiBER OF STUDENTS SERVED 
PiRCENT_OF_STliD£NTS ^EfiVEO- 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS UHSERVED 

fnirtBER OF STUD£NTS_SEBV£D_ 
PERCEriT OF STUDENTS SERVED 
r^UMBER OF STUDENTS UNSERVED 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED 
PERCENT OF STUDENTS SERVED . 
NUMBER OF STUOEllTS UNSERVED 

NUMBER DF STUDENTS SERVED 
PERCEra OF STUDENTS SERVED 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS UNSERVED 

riUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED 
PERCENT OF STiJOENTS SERVED- 
r<UMBER OF STUDENTS Ut^SERVED 

NUMBER OF STUDEraS SERVED. 
PERCENT OF STUDErMS SERVED 
NUMBER OF STUOEriTS UlJSERVEO 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED 
PERCENT DF STUDENTS SERVED 
NUMBER OF StUOENTS UriSERVED 

NUriBER OF STUDErMS SERVED 
PERCENT OF STUOENTS SERVED 
rnjriBER OF STUDENTS UriSERVEO 

NUMBER DF STUDENTS SERVED 
PERCENT OF STUDENTS SERVED 
NUMBER DF STUDENTS UNSERVED 



1 



lUtlBER OF STtDENTS SERVED 
ERCENf OF STUOENiS SERVED 

^<um5er of students unserved 



YEAR 





1 ^ 








76-77 


J 77-78 


j 76-79 


i 79-60 


i 80-81 i 












28000 
70 
12000 


1 .33660 

1 I __a5 

1 J 59^0 


1 38800 
1 100 

1 d 


1 37600 
1 100 
1 * 0 


1 36600 1 
1 100 1 

1 b 1 


3000^ 

50 
3000 


I 3267 
1 55 
1 2673 


1 3783 
1 65 
1 2037 


1 4512 

1 8b 

1 1128 


1 5520 1 
1 100 1 
1 0 j 


22000 

55 , 
16000 


1 23562 
59 

1 16038 


1 26576 
68 
12222 


1 30832 
1 82 
6766 


1 ^ 1 
1 3DOUU 1 

1 100 j 
0 1 


<*5ao 

22 

^ issoo 1 


5989 
_ 30 1 
13611 1 


8875 
46 
10525 


12972 

__69 
5626 


18400 1 

ioo 1 

0 1 


1660 1 

63 1 
3*^0 1 


1612 1 
9i 1 
1 66 1 


19^0 1 
100 1 

0 1 


1680 1 
100 1 

h 1 


1840 1 
100 1 


3150 1 
52 i 
2850 1 


<«397 1 
7^ 1 
15<43 j 


5167 1 
69 1 
653 j 


5640 1 
100 1 
b j 


5520 1 

ibo 1 
0 1 


1900 1 
95 1 
100 1 


19£i2 1 
98 1 
38 j 


1940 1 
100 1 
0 1 


1660 1 
100 1 
0 1 


1640 1 

iob 1 
0 j 


39000 1 
65 1 
21000 1 


40669 1 
68 1 
18711 1 


43941 1 
75 1 
14259 1 


48504 1 
86 1 
7896 1 


' 55200 1 - 
100 1 

0 1 

1 * 


^000 1 
^0 1 
6000 1 


<i500 1 
^5 j 
5400 1 


5500 1 

.57 j 
4200 1 


7000 1 

_ 74 j 
2400 1 


9200 1 

ioo 1 


800 1 

__20 1 
320Q 1 

X 1 


1109 1 

26 j 
2651 1 


1707 1 
44 1 
2173 1 


2557 j 
66 1 
1203 j 


3680 i 
100 1 . 

b 1 


108010 1 
57 1 
61999 1 


120927 1 
64 1 
67162 1 


138231 1 
75 j 
460 76 1 


'■! 


174800 1 
100 1 
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SCHOOL *AGE 



NUIBEB OF STUDENTS BY INSTROCTlOrUt PROGRAH AflD TEAR 



REPORT Ar2 

SEA PLAN 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 



OTAt 



YEAR 



76-77 



77-7i3 



CONSULTIVE SERVICES | 


0 1 


1661 1 


5504 1 


11^31 1 


20240 


SPEECH L LANGUAGE INSTR | 


^5975 1 


51113 1 


60724 1 


73686 1 


92552 


SPECIALIST SERVICES j 


166 1 


435 1 


1087 1 


\- j 

2319^1 


4600 


RESOURCE ROOM I 


17365 1 


20908 1 


26192 I 


33985 j 


42 780 


SPECIAL CLASS I 


3^727 j 


39241 1 


42667 1 


41316 1 


/ 
39192 


iOhEBDUrO t HOSPITAL j 


1200 j 


1*350 1 


1650 1 


2100 1 


2760 


>TATE SPECIAL SCHOOLS 1 


3543 1 


3661 1 


3465 j 


2877 j 


2116 


»UBLIC AGENCY' PROGRAhS j 
i 1 


5530 1 


6091 1 


6295 1 


5553 1 


4^ 


PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL PGHSj 


2670 j 


2590 j 


2399 i 


15^6 j 


1360. 


'RIVATE DAY PROGRAhS 1 


2400 1 


2528 1 


270^ 1 
* 1 


2614 j 


2668 



113576 I 1295 76 



78-79 



153390 



79-80 



80-81 



177727 I 212704 



I 



r 



V . 
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PAGE II 
REPORT A-3 

SEA F 



SCHOOL A^E 



r«jHOER OF StUQftiTS BT IMSTRUCTIOHACPROdRAM AHO YEAR FOR CLASSlFfCAt IC»4 i^^t^ EHR 



TYPr OF PROGRAM 



I 

j 76-77 

.1: 



CONSULTiyE SERVICE? 



SPEECH C LAyGUAGE INSTR | 2Abb 

^ I 

SPECIACtST SERVICES | 



RESOURCE RbdH 

SPECIAC CLASS 

HOflEBOpia) C HOSPITAL 
I 

STATE SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
PUBLIC AGENCY PROGRAMS 



pSiVAtE RtSlbENTIAL PGMSj 
privAe day PROGRAHS 



TOTAL 

'I 



Q 

5600 
19600 
0 

b 

2600 
0 

b 



I 
I 
j 
I 

I . 

i 30600 



77-78 



673 
^7t2 
0 

7^05 
22552 
0 

b 



30&9 

V 



38371 



78-79 



2328 
8536 

b 

10068 

2 3668 
D 
0 

2716 
0 

b 

47336 



79-80 



11 y 



YEAR 



I 

fibrdi I 



i • h 


4512 i 


,7360 1 

1 


12764 1 
0 j 


16406 1 
i 

0- 1 


12032 1 


- 1 
14720 1 


19552 j 


1 

14720 j 


0 j 


1 

d 1 


0 1 


i 

0 1 


I5b4 1 


. 1 

0 1 


0 ) 

b j 


1 

0 1 

1 

0 1 

1 


5D364 1 


1 

55200 1 
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SCIIddL AGE 



NUIIDER OF STUDENTS — BY C tASSIF ICAT lOH AMD IN5TRUCTI»iAL PROGRAM FOR tEAR 



PAGE 
REPORt 



80-81 



25^ 
A-4 I 
SEA PC AM 



TtPE OF PROGRAM 



I 

Iemr 

I 

-I — 



COMSUtTIVE SERVICES 

SPEECH L LAMGUAGE INSTR \ 

I 

SPECIALIST SERVICES 

RESOURCE ROOM 

I 

SPECIAL CLASS j 

I 

lOMEBOUHO C HOSPITAL I 

I 

iTATE SPECIAL SCHOOLS I 
• I 

>UbLic agehcy prograHs I 

I 

PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL PGMS| 

I 

'RIVATE PAY PROGRAMS j 

I 
I 



OTAL 



I 

1 55200 



CLASSIFiCATIOH CATEGORIES 



TMR 



SLD 



ED 



IVI 



IHOH 



I 

I DEAF 
I 



I 



0 1 


9200 


1 3680 1 


0 1 
1 

D 1 
1 


0 1 


b 1 


0 


zzoh 1 


9200 


1 - 1 
1 0 1 


1 

3864 1 
1 


b 1 


55200 


0 1 


b 


' .1* 

1 


736 j 
1 


0 1 


184 1 


0 


0 1 


202^0 


64<«d 1 
1 


b 1 


1 

1360 1 


0 1 


0 


4^16 i 


7360 


7360 1 
1 


1 

736 1 


1 

552 1 


368 1 


b 


0 1 


0 




1 

0 1 
1 


1 

0 1 


0 1 


0 


0 1 


0 1 


0 1 - 

i 


552 1 
1 


1 

2 76 1 


1268 1 


b 


552 j 


0 j 


920 1 


0 1 


1 

0 1 


b 1 


0 


276 1 


d 1 


1 

-368 1 
1 


1 

0 1 


1 

0 j 


0 i 


0 


276 1 


0 1 


\^72 1 
1 
1 

, 1 
1 


1 

0 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

b 1 
1 
1 
1 

• 1 


b' 1 


b 


7728 1 


^6000 1 


20240 L 


202^1 1 


6072 1 


1840 1 


5520O 



SPEECH 



com 



I 

0 I 

I 

3660 I 
I 

3680 I 
I 

0 I 
I 

366b I 
I 

2760 I 
I 

0 j 
I 

b I 

. I: 
0 I 
I . 

920 I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

14?20 I 



I 

i SEVERE 
I 

.1 



0 

b 
b 

0 

b 
0 

0 

2944 
736 

b 

3660 
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PERSONNEL PROJECTlbMS 

. V ^ . ... 

These reports are prdjeotidns of the number of certified personnel (e.g., 

teachers, specialists) and the number. of non-certified personnel (e.g., aides) 

needed to serve special education students in the mariner shown in the 

preceding student projections. The total number of personnel required is the 

same lot both Report B-l^and B-^S, ex^pt for minor variations due to 

rounding. ; ' , » * ^ . 

_. _. _ -■_ _ _ ._ * 

Repeat Br-1, Niirhber of BistruQtidnal Perebririel-^By Glasificatioh and Year 

This report shows . the ; total number of persoririel required to provide 
instructionfiLl programs for each category of students. The numbers reflect 
the personnel reqtjired for ail types of instructional programs. 'In the SEA 
PLAN, the number of certified personnel heeded to serv^''SLD students in 
1980-81 is the sum of, a portion^of.^ those instructional personnel who serve 
StD students in eorisultive Serv/ces, Speech arid Lariguage, Resource Room 
and Special Class programs. (See Report A-4 1980-81 for annual program 
detail.) 

The personnel projections are based on the number of students served per 
insthuctibrial uriit, as specified iri Input Report 5. Since personnel is the 
major cost component of special education, the inputs should be reviewed 
thoroughijl^ipartieuiariy if costs appear excessive. 

Report B-2, Number of Instructional Personnel— By Instructionai Program 
and Year 

This report provides personnel information similar to that in B-l, but shows 
it by iri'struetiorial prograrii rather than by category of studerits. This gives 
the total number of personnel required by type of program, without regard 
to the category of students served. 

In the SEA PLAN, the 230 Specialist Services personnel in 1980-81 are 
prbvidirig iristruction to Dgaf, VI arid COHI students. (See A-4 1980-81 for 
annual program detail.) 
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No pefsdnnel are shown for the State Special Schools, Public Agency 
Programs, Private Residential Programs and Private Day Programs. This is 
due to the fact that in Input Report 3 ah average cdstrg er student , not 
specific resources, was specified. In suqh ^ cases, no personnel can be 
projected for these programs. The total personnel in the example are those 
for the public schools only. If the number of personnel required for non- 
public school programs is desired, then it is necessary to specify the 
personnel required to serve one student in these programs. This would be a 
fractional amount (e.g., .1 teacher per student if the average class size in 
the program were 10). 
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IWIBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL PtRSOrSiEL — BY CLASSIFICATION AtlO YEAR 



YEAR 



76-77 



1624 
1493 



25 
25 



1313 
1100 



158 
146 



50 

42 



166 
126 



520 
0 



246 
120 



4104 

3052 



77-78 



1934 
1734 



49 

46 



1365 
1121 



263 
227 



62 
50 



225 
166 



543 
0 



296 
140 



4746 
3489 



78-79 



2188 
1859 



107 

98 



1455 
1136 



467 

384 



81 
63 



250 
173 



ia 

15 



566 
0 



401 
162 



5553 
3910 



79-80 



2058 
1597 



218 
196 



1538 
1094 



798 
632 



101 

75 



251 
154 



.34 
28 



647 
0 



585 
252 



6230 
4028 



80-81 



1934 
1296 



412 
368 



1595 
950 



1132 

897 



129 
92 



215 
103 



55 
46 



736 
0 



902 
368 



711 

4120 



m 
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SCHOOL AGE 



NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL PERSOrii^El — DY INSTRUCTIOMAL PROGRAM Ar» YEAR^ 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 



CONSULTIVE SERVICES 

CERTIFIEb 

NON-CERTIFIEO 

SPEECH C LANGUAGE INSTR 
CERTIFIED 
NON-CERTIFIED 

SPECIALISTSEBVICES 
CERTIFIED 
NdM-CERtlFIEd 

RESOURCE ROOM 
CERtlFIEd 
NON-CERTIFIED 

SPECIAL CLASS 

CERTIEIEO 

NON-CERTIFIED 

HbriEDQUlfD C: HOsjPITAL 
CERTIFIED 
NON-CERTIFIED 

STATE. SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
CERTIFIED 
NdN-CERtlFIEd 

PUBLIC AGENCY PROGRAMS 
CERtlFIEd 
NON-CERTIFIED 

'RIVATE RESIOEMTIAL PGMS 
CERTIFIED. 
NON-CERTIFIED 

Private dAY programs 
certified i 
ndn-certifieo 



rOTAL 



CERTIFIED 
NON-CERTIFIEO 



YEAR 



76-77 



626 

d 



593 
296 



2757 
2757 



120 

d 



3055 



77-78 



33 
0 



703 

d 



22 
0 



72<» 
364 



3129 
3129 



135 

d 



4746 
3493 



78-79 



339 

d 



54 
0 



947 
474 

r 

3437 
3437 



165 

d 



5553 
3911 



79-80 



235 

d 



1026 

d 



t16 

0 



1227 
615 



3416 
3416 



210 

d 



0 
0 



6230 
403t 



60-61 



405 

d 



1299 

d 



230 
0 



1557 
760 



3343 
3343 



276 
0 



7110 

4123 
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COST PROJECTIONS ; 

These reports show costs of the special education instructional prop'am in 
two ways: by classification category of students and by ihstructiohal 
program. The total costs for both reports are the same except for minor 
differences due to rounding. 

Rep<Yt C-1 Costs— By ^a^n^Uoii and Y^ear 

This report provides projections of the costs to provide instructional 
progfTams for each category of students. The total costs are shown both in 
constant doiiafs and in inflated dollars. The inflation rate is that specified 
in Input Report 1. The dollar amounts in the body of the report for each 
category of students are shown in consta|it dollars. 

In SEA PLAN^ the C-1 report shows the c^s^s for serving some disability 
categories declining over time. The reason for this can be found-4n the 
changes in the expected pattern of services. For example, the costs for 
EMR students decrease substantially from 1978-79 to 1980-81. This is due 
to a shift of these students out of more expensive public agency and special 
class programs into less expensive resource rooms and consUltive service 
programs. (See the A-3 gMR Report for program detail.) 

RejEK^ e-2 Costs— ^ fiis^ucti^ial Pro^m and Year ' 

The C-2 Report projects costs by type of instructional program. Also shown 
in this report is the price per unit of each instructional program. This is the 
sum of the prices specified in Input Report 3. 

Again^ as in C-1^ total costs are given in both constant arid inflated doHars, 
while the individual program costs are in constant dollars only^ 
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CCASSIFICATIOM 



ITAt 
ITAL 



(COMSTAIIT tl 
(INFLATED $) 



YEAR 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



76-77 I 77-78 I 78-79 | 79-80 I SO-Bj | 



.1. 
I 

471901 
J I 
158251 
I 

260631 

2b3^L: 
I 

122861 

i 

58971 
I 

161501 
I 

75401 

i 

113541 
I 

52861 
I 
I 
I 
I 

1679201 
I 

1679201 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 
I 
I 

I 

1835111' 
I 

1945211 



543921 573301 



I 



163601 169381 



I 



27001 1 283711 



I 



'217941. 244651 



I 



127751 123021 

i I 

78B9I 64711 
I I 
161331 153611 
I 



I 

78731 84971 

I I 

123771 141171 



I 



69171 102231 



I 



I 



I 



^77161 
1 


36<i6n| 


166171 

- 1 


1 

144361 


i 


_ 1 
--^92991 


2^3571 
1 


1 

345521 


1 


1 

71601 


79791 

1 


1 

61 I2| 


1 37621 
1 


1 

120441 


93SI 1 
1 


1 

10^721 
1 


1603^1 
1 


177201 
1 


146291 


213441 



1960751 1699751 1696231 



I 



!0309| 2262621 239646| 
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SCHOOL AGE 



cos;^ BY iHstRlictidNAL prograh Arid yem^ 



costs : 



lis IN THOUSAMOS OF DOLLARS i 



•r 



tfPE OF PROGRAH 



TOTAL 

-is 

TOTAL 



I CONSTANT $1 



CXNFLATEO il 



I 

PRICE I 
I 

j 

PER UUTI 
I 



YEAR. 



76-77 I 
'! 



I 



I 



I 



I 



77-78 I 78-79 I 79-60 I 60-81 I 



CC»ISULTIVE SERVICES I 


157501 
1 


01 


5191 


17481 
1 


SPEECH C LANGUAGE INSTR j 


145001 
1 


1 

90771 
1 


1 

IJI93I 


121651 
1 


SPECIALIST SERVICES | 


145001 

j 


JI6| 
j 


3I9| 


783| 


RESOURCE ROOM I 


I7400J 


I03I8I 
1 


1 

125971 
1 


1 

164771 
1 


SPECIAL CLASS I 


210001 
1 


578971 


- 657091 


72j77i 


HOMEBOUrn] t HOSPITAL 1 


1265DI 


1 

I5I8I 


1 

17071 


1 

20871 


STATE SPECIAL SCHOOLS 1 


1 

85001 


1 

301 151 


1 

3II16I 


1 

294521 


PUBLIC AGENCY PROGRAMS | 


1 

50001 


1 

276501 


1 

304551 


1 

314751 


PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL PGMSl 


1 

90001 
1 


1 

2403DI 
1 


1 

233101 
1 


1 

215911 
1 


PRIVATE DAY PROGRAMS I 


30001 


72001 


75841 


8I2II 



37011 63781 



I 



I 



148771 168351 



V ' I 

^ f682l 33351 

I I 

2l349j 27091 j 



I 



I 



717361 702031 



I 

26561 
I 

244541 
I 

277651 220abj 



I 



I 



I39l4j i242dj 



I 

78421 
I 

• I 

I 
I 



I 

60041 
I 
I 
I 
I 



I 1679211 1835111 i96d76| i89976| j89623|, 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



I 



1 I6792II 194S2II 2203101 2262631 23^461 
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Two summary reports of the special education instructional programs are 
presented. They provide information on students, certified personnel, and 
costs. All of* the data shown in these reports have been presented in 
previous reports, but these summary reports puH the major coi^ponents 
together. , • 

Again, total costs and personnel are the same for both reports (except for 
^differences caused by rounding), the S-2 report shows a duplicate student 

• co^nt, due to students enrolled in more than one type of instructional 
program. 

______ _ __. . > * 

Report S-l Suflimary: Studehts0hstnictibnal Per^m — By 

Classif ieatibri and Year 

; The S-1 Report shows summary information grouped according to category 
of students. 

• Report >-2 Sujfiriiary: Students^ Ihstnictibnal Perabnhel^ Gcfets^By 

Prc^ani and Year 

This report p^^esehts sUrhmary information grouped according to type of 
- instructional program. 
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SCHOOL AGE SUTlMARyi STUDENTS, INSTRDCTIOHAt PERSONHEt, COSTS — DT CLASSIFICATION ANU TEAR 

I COSTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS I 





plASSIFICAtldM 










' tEAR 




jV ! 

1 75-77 1 


77-76 i 


78-79 1 


79-80 1 


80-6j 1 


tm 












StUDENTS 

CERTIFIED PERSOtniEl: 
COSTS 1 CONSTANT 1 


26000- 1 
1624 1 
47190 j 


33660 1 
1934 1 
54392 j 


38800 1 
2186 1 
57330 1 


37600 1 
' 2058 1 
47716 1 


36800 1 
1934 1 
36482 I 


ThR 

STUDENTS 1 
CERTIFIED PERSOr^riEL I 
COSTS. (COh^STANTI | 


^ 1 

3000 1 
25 I 
15625 1 


3267 1 
49 1 
16360 1 


37eij 

107 T 
16936 1 


4512 1 
"\ 218 j 
> 16617 1 


5520 1 
412 j 
14438 1 


5LD 1 

SIUQENIS_ 1 

CERTIFIED PERSOiniEC 1 
COSTS CCOr^STANT) | 


22D0D 1 
1313 1 
26063 1 


23562 1 
I36B 1 
27001 j 


26578 1 
1455 1 
28371 I 


30832 1 
1538 1 
29340 1 


36800 1 
1595 1 
29299 1 


:D 1 
STUDENTS 1 
CERtlFIEb PERSbriHEL j 
COSTS (CONSTANT) I 


4500 1 

_i58 1, 
20335 |. 


5989 1 
263 1 
21794 1 


6875 1 
467 j 
24465 1 


12972 1 
798 1 
24357 1 


18400 1 
-1132 1 
34552 1 




^ 1 










SIUDENIS j 
CERTIFIED PERSOmEL 1 
COSTS ( CONSTANT i | 
> j 


. 1660 1 
50 I 
12266 j 


1612 1 
62 1 

12775 1 

j \ 


: 1940 1 

5: 81 1 
123bS 1 


1680 |. 
1 0 1 1 

9942 1 


1840 1 
129 1 
7160 1 


lOif ' 1 
STUDENTS 1 
CERTIFIED PERSbrn^EL I 
^OSTS (CONSTANT) | 


3156 1 
166 1 
5697 I 


4397 1 
225 1 
7869 1 


5167 1 

250 j 
6471 1 


5640 1 
251 j 
7979 I 


5520 1 
215 1 
6112 1 


EAF 1 
SIUQENIS 1 
CERTIFIED PERSOm^EL 1 
COSTS (CdNStANt) | 


1900 1 

0 1 

16150 1 


1942 1 
6 1 
16133 1 


'^1940 1 
18 1 
15361 1 


1880 1 
34 1 
13762 1 


1840 1 
55 1 
12044 1 


PEECH 1 












STUDENTS * 1 
DCRTIFIEO PERSONNEL 1 
COSTS (CONSTANT) I 


39000 1 
520 I 
7540 1 


40689 1 
543 1 
7873 1 


43941 1 
586 1 
B497 1 


48504 1 
647 1 
9381 1 


55200 1 
736 1 
10672 1 
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call j 

STDOENTS 1 
CERTIFIED PERSdNllEL I 
COSTS (COHSTAMT) I 


4000 1 
2<ia 1 
113S4 j 


4500^ 
296 1 
12377 1 


^' i 

5500 1 
<|0L 1 
14117 1 


7000 i 
585 i 
16032 1 


. 9200 1 
902 ( 
17720 1 




SEVERE 1 

stUdeiits i 

CERTIFIED PERSONTIEC I 
COSTS C CONSTANT! j 


800 1 
0 1 

5280 1 


1109 j 
0 1 
6917 1 


1707 1 

0 1 

10223 1 


2557 1 
i 0 1 
14829 1 


• 3680 1 

0 I 

21344 1 




TOTAL 1 1 

STUDENTS 1 
CERtlFlEb PERSdtiMEL j 
COSTS ( CONSTANT 1 I 


108010 1 

4i 0^ I 

167920 j 


120927 1 
^7^6 I 
183511 1 


138231 1 
5553 1 
196075 1 


153377 1 
189975 1 


174600 1 
71 1 A 1 

189823 1 




COSTS (INFLATED) | 


167920 1 


19^)521 1 


220309 1 


226262 j 


239646 1 
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SUtmARYt STUDENTS^ IMSIRUCTIOUAC PERSOHHEC. COSTS — BT PROGRAM AMD TEAR 
I COSTS IN THOUSAMOS OF DOLLARS ) . > 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 



cbrisULtiVE services 

SlbOEWIS. _ 

certified personnel 

COSTS (CdNStANt I 

SPEECH C LANGUAGE INSTR 
STUdEHTS 

CEBIIFIEQfEBSbMNEL 
COSTS (CONSTANT I 
* 

SPECIAJ.IST_SER>yiCE3 
STUDENTS 

CERTIFIED PERSdmEL 
COSTS (CONSTANT I 

RESOURCE ROOM 

STUDENTS 

CERTIFIED PERSbmEt 
COSTS (CONSTANT) 

SPECIAL CLASS 
STUDENTS 

CERtiFIED PERSdmEL 
COSTS ^ (C0»4STANT) 

HdriEDdurn) t HdspitAL 

SIUOENtS. 

CERTIFIED PERSOr^lEL 
COSTS (CdNStANT) 

STATE SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
STUDENTS 

CERTIFIED PERSOriNEL 
COSTS ( CONST Ar<T) 

PUBLIC AGENCY PRdGRAMS 

SIUDENIS. 

CERTIFIED PERSONNEL 
costs (CONStANt ) 



YEAR 



7/>-77 1 


77-7A i 


7A-70 1 


7Q w An 




1 

1 

b 1 


1661 1 


5504 1 


11731 


1 1 

j 1 

1 ' 20240 1 


D 1 


33 1 


111 j 


235 


1 1 


0 1 


519 1 


i 746 1 


370 1 


1 6376 1 


45975 1 


51 1 1 3 1 


60724 1 


/ 73666 


1 92552 1 


-626 1 


703 j 


639 1 


1026 


1 1299 1 


9077 1 


1 D 1 93 1 


1 2165 1 


1 4877 


1 16635 1 


1 

166 1 


1 

435 1 


_ _ _ 1 
1 DS7 1 


— 
231 9 


1 1 

1 46DD 1 


6 1 


22 1 


54 1 


j 16 


1 . 230 1 


116 1 
ji 


319 1 


763 j 


1662 


1 3335 j 


17365 1 


20906 1 


26692 j 


33985 


1 42760 j 


593 1 


724 1 


947 1 


1227 


1 1557 1 


10316 j 


12597 j 


16477 ! 


21349 


1 27091 j 


3^727 1 


39241 1 


' 42667 1 


41316 


1 39192 1 


2757 1 


3129 1 


3437 1 


3416 


1 3343 J 


57697 1 


65709 1 


72177 1 


71736 


1 70203 1 


1200 1 


1350 1 


1650 1 


2100 


1 2760 1 


120 1 


135 1 


165 1 


^ 2t0 


1 276 1 


1516 1 


1707 1 


2067 1 


2656 


3491 1 










K 


35^3 1 


3661 1 


3465 1 


£877 


2116 1 


P 1 


b 1 


b 1 


b 


__.b 1 


30115 1 


31116 1 


29452 1 


24454 


17966 1 


5530 1 


6091 1 


6295 1 


5553 1 


' ' 4416 1 


0 1 


0 1 


0 1 


0 \ 


0 1 


2765() 1 


30455 1 


31475 j 


27765 1 


22080 1 
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PRiVATE RESIDENTIAt PGM5 
SIOOENTS 

CERTIFIED PERSdttiEL 
costs i CCOtJlrt^ANTh • 

PRIVATE DAT PROGRAHS ' 
' StUbENTS _ _ _ I 

CERTIFIED PERSOrJNEt I 
COSTS CCDNSTAHt) 



TOTAL _ _ 
STDOENTS 

CERTIFIED PERSOrjHEL 
COSTS C CONSTANT I 

COSTS f INFLATED 1 



2670 
0 

24030 



2400 
0 

7200 



f 13576 

4io4 

i 6792 I 
167921 



2590 

0 

23310 



2520 
0 

7584 



129576 
4746 
16351 1 

j 9452 j 



2399 

b 

21591 



2707 
0 

6121 



153390 

_555i 
196076 

220310 



1546 
0 

13914 



2614 

b 



177727 
6230 
169976 

226263 



I 
I 

1360 i 
0 I 
12420 I 
I 
I 

2668 I 
0 I 

6004 I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

212704 i 
7110 I 
1&9623 I 

.e>9646 I 
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RELATED SERVICES PROJECTIONS • 

DUe to the varied nature of related < services, this report is presentee^ in 
summary form onlyl 

Report RS Summary: Students^ P^sbnhel^ Ccsts for Related S^vie« 

For each related service specified in Input Reports 6 and 7, the pfojectiohs 
provide: 

fNumber of students served 

Number of certified personnel required (if specified in the input 

resources) 
Costs of the service in constant doHafs 

FoHowihg the specific related services (those identified with particular 
categories of students) are the riohspecific related services, iri SEA PLAN . 
these are Assessment, Inservice, District Administration, and SEA Admini- 
stratibri. No students are shown for these services since they are provided 
for all students. Personnel requirements are projected if they were 
specified in Input Report 7. For example, the number of district 
administrative personnel grows from 50 to 128 over the plarihirig period. , 

_ "/ _ 

Total costs are for both specific arid ribnspeeifie related services, and they 
appear in both constant and inflated dollars. 
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SCHOOL AGE 



:LASSIFICATIOri 



VOC_COMS__ 
STUDENTS 
PERSONNE 
COSTS 



TRANS 

STUDENTS 

PERsdmE 

COSTS 



PSTCII SV 
StUbENtS 

COSTS 



IG PRINT 
STUOEKTS 
PERSONNEL 

costs 

MOBILITY 
STUDENTS 
PERSONNEL 
COSTS 



EAF 



INTER P 
StlWENTS 
PERSbfiNEL 
COSTS 



)HI 



PHt THER 
STUDENTS 
PERSOIfllEL 

costs 



SUMHARY* STUDENTS » PERSONNE L» COSTS 
I COSTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS ) 




REi^ATED SERVICES 
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SEA PLAN 



YEAR 



75-77 



0 1 


673 1 


2327 i 


4511 1 


7359 1 


b 1 


7 1 


-23 j 


^5 j 


- 74 1 


b i 


96 1 


322 1 


630 1 


1036 1 



300 

b 

150 



450 
0 

225 



331 
Q 
16 



400 

or 

288 I 



77-76 



540 
0 

388 



78-79 



679 

6 

632 



79-80 



1539 

d 

1 lbs 



80-81 



2760 

d 

1987 













555 1 


1172 i 


2346 1 


4416 j 




-_b j 


- b 1 


0 1 


0 1 




277 1 


» 586 1 


1173 j 


22dd 1 




658 i 


1242 1 


2205 1 


3679 1 




^ 1 


0 1 


0 j 


d 1 




329 j 


621 1 


Ild2 j 


1839 j 




724 1 


1164 1 


1126 1 


11D4 1 




0 1 


d 1 


d 1 


d 1 




36 I 


58 1 


56 j 


55 j 




9d 1 


1^4 1 


188 1 


184 i 




b j 


0 1 


0 1 


0 i 




18 1 


38 1 


37 j 


36 i 














88 1 


148 1 


163 1 


184 1 




0 1 


0* 1 


0 1 


0 1 




17 1 


29 1 


37 1 


36 1 
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PAGE 



OCe TMER 
STUdENTS 
PERSCX^J^EL 
COSTS 

Trans 

SlUOEMTS 
PER$O^^HEL 

COSTS : 



ASSESS 
STUDENTS 
PERSOHNEL 
Cd3t5 

INSERV 

STUdENTS 
, PERSONNEL 
' COSTS 

DXSr ADM 
STUDENTS 
PERSONNEL 

costs 

SEA ADM 
STUDENTS 
PERSONfl^L 
COSTS 



TOTAC>COSt 
•eONSTANT f 




1200 

, 0 
600 



0 

1986 



0 

_ 6 
399 



0 
50 
1250 



0 

22 
572 



5Vdd 
54dd 



^4 

b 

15 



1464 
0 

7<iZ 



0 

166 
3057 



0 

_ 0 
799 



0 

70 
1737 



0 

24 
606 



6121 

6605 



165 

d 

59 



2144 
0 

1072 



0 

316 
5213 



Q 
0 

1200 



q 

69 
2225 



0 

27 
661 



12736 
14310 



420 
0 

15t 



3359 

d 

1679 



0 

512 

6446 



0 
0 

1600 



D 

109 

27i2 



0 
31 

790 



19523 



920 
0 

331 



5520 

d 

2760 



512 

6446 



0 
0 

2ddd 



q 

126 
3200 



0 

36 
936 



24672 
3i4d& 
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VL USING THE PROJECtldNS 
SEPM - A TOOL FOR POLICY ANALY^S 

SEPM has been developed to assist special education planners arid policy 
makers in planning for the provision of instructional programs and related 
services to handicapped students. SEPM does this by raising and making 
explicit the important issues, aSsurriptioris, arid decisions cori.i3errtirtg special 
education and then projecting their consequences. 

As a tool for policy analysis, the greatest value of SEPM csomes from two 
primary uses: 

1. Imprbvirig arid refiriirig the basic assuriipticrris regardirig future 
special education programs, 

2. Comparing alternative programs and answering "what if' 
questions. 

Rarely will the first set of projections developed be sufficient for policy 
arifiQysis. States usirig SEPM have invariably found that their initial 
projections needed modifications. Sometimes the as^mptions proved t^ be 
unrealistic and required revision. In other cases, the results represented 
more of a dream than a practical plan for special education. An example 
might be a case, in which total program costs were initially shown to triple in 
two years, which would be beyond both state arid local fiscal capability. 

Additioiwi&y, some of the data which are input into SEPM may be more 
reliable than others. For example^: one may 'have confidence in the accuracy 
of the beginning number of students served (based on recent 'lehild coujnt. 
iriforriiatibri), but riiay have much less corifiderice iri the placeriierit pattarri 
of students five years in the future. In this case, it may be desirable to try 
several differerit plaeemerit patterris to see what impact the <!hanges frdm 
the initial assurtmtidns^ have. The placement pattern that seems most 

realistic wou^ /meri be selected. ^ 
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In short, development of appropriate projections for' planning will probably 
require sieveral iteratibhs as the data and assumptions are made successively 
more realistic and accurate. 

The essence of policy analysis is the cbmparisdh of alternative approaches; 
SEPM was design^ to facilitate sUch efforts. The alternatives may tie 
either large (e.g., introduction of a new instructional program) or small (e.g., 
a decrease in the student/teacher ratio in special classes by i). Use of 
SEPM in this fashion will allow a planner td approximate and analyze the 
effects of potential program changes prior to their implementation. For 
example, the cost of a proposal to have ah ihstructibrial aide in every special 
classroom cibuid be estimated by running the model both without an aide and 
with ah aide in the special classroom, and then comparing the projected 
costs for the two runs, the projections in the "with aide" run would also 
indicate the number of aides that would be required to staff the classrooms. 

States have derived the greatest benefit from SEPM by going beyond a single 
set of projections. The use of SEPM to simulate different approaches or 
program changes has permitted testing of the probable impacts of these 
alternatives in terms of students to be served, persdhhel requirements, and 
costs. 

I . 

FREQUENT POLICY ISSUES 

Some of the more frequently ehcbuhtered situations which the prbjeetioris 
make apparent are described below. Also described are some s\jggestions for 
possible changes in input data and assumptidhs. 

1. The projections show a large number of unserved Chilean 
in the beginning year (Report 

Each classification category on Report A-i should be examinee^ 
individually. In some instances a large proportion of unserved children 
in a category may be re^onable (e.g., historical lack of appropriate 
programs or fairly recent recdghitibn of a handicapping coriditibh). 
These cases should remain as they are. 



In other cases, however, a large riurriber of unserved children is not an 
accurate representation of the actual situation in the state. This is 
particularly true in the more obvious handicapping conditions. For 
example, one state found its. their initial set of projeetidris that only 7 
percent of the orthopedically handicapped, ^3 percent of the 
emotionally handicapped^ and 66 percent of the deaf students were 
shown as served. Moreover^ this was after an extensive arid successful 
two year childfind program had been operating in the state. Obviously 

something was amiss, since the state department staff knew of no 

* _ _ _ __ . __ . . ._ _ 

unidentified and unserved deaf or orthopedically handicapped children 
of schddi age and there were no emotionally disturbed students on 
waiting lists. 

The cause of these distortions was found in the values for the 
incidence rates of these classification categories' that had been Used ? 
in the initial projections. SEPM calculates the number of unserved 
students in a particular classification based dri the iheidenee rate of all 
students of that classification expected to require special education. 
The state had selected values which apprdximated national values. 
These turned out to be tod high for this partic^ar state. 

The solution lay in revising the ihitial^hciderice rates for selected 
categories to reflect the conditions found in the state (Input Report 2). 
This was done, the mddel was rerun with the new incidence rates, and 
new projections were obtained. The new projections indicated students 
with these handicapping conditions were Being served at much higher 
levels^ which was consistent with the actual situation in the state. 

The growth in hum bare of students served appears unreaMstic-^tdo 
fast or too slow (Report A-1). 

The annual change . in numbers of students served for each 
classification category on Report A-1 should be reviewed. Are there 
unrealistic projections of increases in students served from year to 
year (e.g., doubling in one year)? Is any eategdry ndt increasing at a 
rapid enough rate? Are there still numbers of unserved students 
beydhd a desired target year? 



The annual growth in numbers of students served in each classifieatibri 
category is primarily controlled by two inputs— the full service year 
and the phase-in pattern (Input Report 2), Moving the full service year 
to a later year will lengthen the time allowed to reach full service and 
will decrease the annual change in number of students served. The 
reverse is also true: moving the full service year forward will increase 
the annual change in number of students served. Changing from a LAG 
to an EVEN or FAST phase-in pattern will increase the growth in 
number of students served in the earlier years, but decrease the annual 
growth in the later years. The reverse of this is true also. 

The pattern of growth or reduction in numbers of students jii various 
iistructional programs appears unrealistic (x impractical (Repcrt 

The overall change in number of students served by each iristruetibnal 
program is shown in Report A-2. The details of the instructional 
programs utilized by each classifieatibri category are provided in 
Reports A-3. Examine these reports for growth and reduction trends 
among programs. Is it understandable why the programs are changing 
as they do? Do the changes appear possible? Realistic? Desirable? 
Do the changes and trends reflect the philosophy and expectations 
about the future direction of special education in the state? For 
example, movement toward implementation of a least restrictive 
placement app^'oach would be represented by: 1) a shift of students 
out of institutional and other non-public school settings and into public 
school programs; and 2) a shift of some students from special classes 
to resource rooms and assistance in regular clarSsrbbrris. 

THe changes in iristruetibnal prbgrariis are ebritrbUed by the begiririirig 
and expected student placement patterns (Input Report 4). ^The 
b^inning values should represent present practice and should only be 
changed based on more accurate irifbrrriatibri. The expected values are 
assumptions and, therefore, may need adjustment from their initial 
Values to produce the desired butcbriies. 
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To make modifications in the growth or reduetiiph of numbers of 
students in various instructional prdgrams requires changes in the 
expected student placement values for each classification category 
involved. For any instructional programs that appear to have too many 
students, the expected percentage of students should be lowered. 
However, this should be done selectively after ah individual analysis of 
each classifcatidn category involved. For programs that appear to 
have too few students, the expected percentage of students should be 
increased, again on a selective basis; 

The pei^ime^requireine in the projeetions infeasible — 

either more than eouid be trained over the next few jeare or aii exc^ 
of certain typra of personnel is indicated ^Seport B-1 and B^2).' 

•» 

Introduction of new programs at large-scale shifts of students among 
programs can cause a great and rapid demand for certain types of 
instructional persqrihel. If it is felt that sufficient personnel may not 
be available to implement the initial plan, then there ar^ several 
alternatives to consider which may alleviate the projected shortages: 

1. Increase the number of students served per unit in each of 
the instructional programs where shortages may exist. 

2. Increase the use of instructional aides in selected 
instructional prdgrams and raise the allowable number of 
students served per unit in these programs. 

3; Rearrange the choice of instructional programs toward 
those which can serve more students per unit. This will 
have the greatest impact among the classification 
categories with the higher incidence rates. 

4; Delay the date for reaching the expected - placement 
pattern. 



Use a slower' phase-in pattern (e.g., LACS instead of ^VENk 



6i Use temporary certification to increase th^/ available 
supply of personnel. v : ; 

in other instances, a decrease in the number of instructional personnel 
is projected for those serving certain classification categories or 
instructional programs. In this case, it may be appropriate to retraih 
instruetiohai persbhriel from a declining area to work in an area of 
growth (e.g., special class teachers being retrained to become resource 
room teachers). 




5. Tlieipojected costs to serve hanScapped cKiareh are too high or the 
state cij3« not have sufficient liibn^y to fund the program (Reports C-l 
andC- 

In the general case, SEPM projects the ■ total cost to serve all, 
anticipated handicapped children, not just the state's share of those 
costs. Therefore, the projected costs showr^ may include costs to 
local, state, and federal agencies. However, SEPM can be used to 
project the state costs only; in this case it would then estimate the 
required state support. (This capability is described later in this 
section.) It is important to know whether the projected costs 
represent total costs or only those costs to,^ a single agency (e.g., 
state). * 

If the projected costs (total or state) are too hi^, there are a variety 
of means of lowering them. In each pase^ the procedure requij-es 
analyzing the input assumptions and changing them warranted.'jgTie 
assumptions t^le modified are primarily those of a prbgrammatic 
nature. The following examples illustrate this process and the changes 
that may be used to lower costs. 
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Iristruetiohal Programs 

' Resources 
Prices 

\ 

Student Placement 

Students per Program Unit 
Inflation Rate 



increase use of aides and 
raise number of stutlt^ts per 
program unit in appropriate 
programs ^ 

Eliminate certain resources 
from iris tructib rial programs 

> 

tower estimated prices or 
allowances for certain resource 
items 

Shift students ioward lower 
\ cost prograrns 

\ . ^ 

Increase number selectively 

Lower the estiriiate, (This 
win affect the inflated dpHar 
projections only.) 




ANSWERING THE ^SAT QUESTIONS 

Frequently, the anal^is Of a special e^catibn program or consideration of 

alternatives to the current program raise a host of "what iP questioris. 

These are questions such as: ^ 

What if the iricidenee iate for eertairi elassificatidri categories were, 
lowered {or raised)? How many fewer (or more) students wotlld be 
estimated to rieed special educatidri? How many fewer (or more) 
teachers would be needed? How much W'ouid the projected costs be 
reduced (or raised)? • 

^^^^J^_^fi^_^^^^§S^ class siz^for special classes were lowered by two 
students per class?^ If thq; average number of students served by a 
resource room teacher were' raised by five, would this compensate (in 
terms of cost) for the change in special class size? 

What a? the average teacher siQary in special educatidri w^ere $1500 
more than originally estimated? What would the added cost b^? 
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What if an instruetional aide were added to all resource rooms? How 
many aides would be needed? How much would they cost? 

What if regular teachers, after a successful inservice training program, 
were able to serve more mildly handicapped students than initially 
assumed? How = would they affect the number of instructional 
personnel required in other special education programs? How would 
the costs be impacted? 

What if the actual inflation rate in the future were greater (oi- less) 
than the initial value chosen? 

SEPM offers ^ opportunity to ask and answer these and many otRer "what 
if" questions easily and quickly, the results wiU prbvide valuable data for 
making tradeoffs among alternative approaches and reaching good policy 
decisions. For example, a decrease of one in an average student-teacher 
ratio may raise the total costs by 8 percent, but a doubling of tl^e average 
ihstructiohaf' materials allowance per child may increase the total costs by 
only 1 percent. Information of this type, which indicates the impact of 
proposed alternative^'^ is essential when eomparihg alternative strategies for 
serving handicapped children. 

The technique used by SEPM to. answer the "what if" questions is tirmed 
sensitivity analysis. The basic procedure is straigh^orward: ^ 

1. A set of projections is developed which represents the best 
estimate of tlie future special education program. This wiH be 
, ■ caHed the "base case." It wiU probably be the initi^ set of 
-) projections, with some modifications to m§ke them more 
^ realistic. - 

- ' - ■ 

'2. Tlie "what if' questions to be aske 

3. The input data. in_ the base case relating to tfie "what if' 
questions are identified. , . . 

4. New Values for the input data elements to bl changed are 
selected. . ^ . & 

5. The projections are rerun using the new input values. 

6. The projectiorK; for the new values are then compared with those 
of the base case. 1^ differences between the two sets of 
projections are caused by the changes in the input data values • 
and represent the answers to the "what if" questions."* • 
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Several examples are provided below to illustrate this analytical procedure 
and to indicate its many possible uses; The base casd in ail examples is the 
SEA PLAN set of projectidhs, , 
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Example 1: Iheidencse Rates 

What if the incidence rate of SLD were changed from .02 to 
.03 ^d that' of ED from .01 to .015? 



SLD 



(This chailges the overall incidence rate from .095 to .11.) 

The changes, from the Summary Report tS-1), are ^wn 
below for the last year of the piling period, 1980-81. Gosts 
itre shown in thousands of dollars.- 



Students 

Certified Personnel 
Costs ( Constant) 



Base 
Case 



36,800 
1,595 
$ 29,299 



New 
Inciderice 



55,200 
2,392 
$ 43,943 



Differences 
(Newr 




IS, 400 
797 
$14,644 



ED , 

Students - 18,400 

Certified Personnel 1,132 

Cdsts (Constant) $ 34,552 

TOTAL 

Students - 174,800 

Certified fersonnel 7,110 

Costs (Constant) $189*823 

:C0Sts (Inflated) $239,646 



27,600 
1 , 697 
$ 51,812 




!02,400 
. 8,472 
$221,727 
$279,923 



9,200 
565 
$17,260 



27,600 
. j:,362 
$31,904 
$40,277 



The projections show that by raising the SLD incidence rate, there are 
18,400 more students projected to be served. This would jreqUire 797 more 
teachers and would cost (in constant dollars) an additional $14,644,000. 
Raising the ED incidence rate would project 9,200 more students to be 
served, 565 additiorieil teachers needed, and an increased cost of 
$17,260,000. Furthermore, by 1980-81 inflation would have raised the 
combined costs of these changes from $31,904,000 to $40,277,000. 
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imple 2: ' Students Served by Program Unit 

- - - - i 

What if the students served by every special class were 
reduced by two and the students served by every resource 
rbom increased by five? / 



The changes from the Summary Report (S^2) are shown below 
for the last year of the planning period, 1980-81. Costs are 
shown in thousands of dollars. 



RESOURCE R00M 
Students 

Certified Personnel 
Costs (Constant) 



Base Changed # Students Differences 
Sase Served Per tJnit (Changed #^ase) 



42,780 
1,557 
$ 27,091 



42,780 
^ 1,312 
$ 22,828 



(245) 
$(4,-263) 



SPECIAt CtASS 

Students 39,192 39,192 

Certified Pefsonhei 3,343 4,061 

Costs (Constant) $ 7D,2fl3 $ 85,28^ 



718 
$15,078 
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TOTAL 

Students 212^704 212^704" 

eertified Personnel 7,110 - 7,583 ^ 473 . 

Costs (Constant) $189,823 -$200,638 $10,815 

Costs (Inflated) $2S9,64jB • $253,298 ^3,652 

The projections indicate that incre^Singthe number of students served by 
a resource room unit would decrease the need for 245 teachers and would 
save $4,263,000. Decreasing the size of a special class^ ^however, would 
require an additional 718 teachers and an extra $15,078,000. the increase in 
the number of stud'^rits served per unit in the resource rooms, therefore, 
does not compensate for the decrease in the size of the special classes, the 
net cost is $10,81^^00 in constant doHars which, through inflation, would 
rise to $13,652,000. It would take an increase of at least 15 in the number 
of students served by a resource room unit to balance a decrease of 2 in 
special class size. - 144 
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Example 3: 



Instructional Aides 



What if the use of instructional aides in resource rooms were 
' ■ irief eased from one-half to one per unit? 

The results from the Personnel Report (B-2) and the Cost 
Report (e-2) are shown below for the last year of the 
planning period (1980-81), ■ 

Base One Full Differences. 

PERSONNEL Cbs^ ' Aide . (^ide^^^ase) 

Resource Room^ 

Certified 1,557 ■ 1,557 

Ndn-^ertified 780 1^557 777 

COSTS (in thousands) 

Resource Room $ 27,091 ^ $31,762 $ 4,671 

Total (Constant $) $189,823 $194,494 '$4,871 

Total (Inflated $) $239,646 $245,486 $ 5,846 

The projections indicate that increasing tf/e use- of aidesin resource rooms to 
one aide p^r unit would require ah additional 777 aides, fiihd cost ah 
additional $4,671,000 in constant dollars or $5,840,000 inflated dollars. 

Example 4z Inflation Factor 

What if the future inflation rate averaged 7.5% instead of the 
6% originally assumed? 

The results of this change in the last year of the planning 
, period, (1980-81) are shown below (in thousands of dollars). 



• Base New Inflation Differences 
Case ' F a ctor ^ (New inflation-Base) 

• ' " *' 

TotaKeonstant $) $ 189,823 $189,823 

Total (Inflated $) _ $ 239,646 ^53,502 $ 13,856 

With a higher inflation factor it would take an additional $13,856,000 
to purchase the same special educatibri program in the last year of the 
plahhihg period. 

OTHER USES^ > V 

5EPM has a great deal of versatility in the typesKof projections which it can 
provide. Several states have' used this cafJabjUty to go beyond the basic 
model to develop specialized projections for their specific ne^ds. ^ 

1. Projections of State Aid Based on State Funding Formulas 

In these cases SEPM projected the estimated state funding 
require men ts rither than the total costs of special education. 
This was accomplished by using the reieyant aspects of tlje 
states* funding formulas as inputs for the^^tesources arid prices 
» data. The formulas which were modeled have includ«i: 

a. Regular and_weighted ADA aUot merit 

b. Weighted FTE cost factors 
e. Special education persbririel reimbursemerit 
d. Furidirig biased on methcTds of service deKvery 

2. Differerit Classification Gateg^^ 

^ Iri addition to planning by the traditional disability categories, 
several states used' SEPM to develop projectibris by classifying ' 
students according to their learning needs. Different sets of 
classificatidri categories were developed which were based on 
the severit^v^d tjrpe of learning needs. These categories were 
Used iri the model instead of disability categories^ 



Phase iri/Phase out \ 

Qrte state ilsed'SEPM to simulate the effects of a new state 
plan which was to be implemented over eight years. Th6 totally 
new program— new elassific?ations, programs,' services* and 
funding methods— was started at a low beginning levjsil and 
phased in over this period. The prior program — old clarifica- 
tions^ programs, service and funding methods— was sirriUlta^ 
nedUsly phased out over this same period. SEPM incorporated 
both of these programs with all of their different aspects into a 
single set of E5rb]ectibhs. , 
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